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THEY MADE HISTORY 


It Happened While He Was President 





° ELECTION OF 1840 was an excit- 
ing affair. Tyler, elected Vice-Presi- 
dent became President upon Harri- 

@ son's death. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
Ninth President; born February 9. 
1773; died April 4, 1841, after 
only 30 days in office 


- : ~ . 





BUNKER HILL MONUMENT was 
dedicated in 1843 


THE FIRST TELEGRAPH line was 


was constructed in 1844 
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AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY . 


. when they join A A and Industrial. 
They know that these two companies do everything pos- 
sible to help them build volume. They can depend upon 
Hawkeye Security and Industrial to provide prompt settle- 


ment .... every sales aid .... and skilled field represen- 
tatives to work closely with them at all times. 
HAWKEYE = SECURITY 


INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa = 








Does Y our Group Need Money? 


For a limited time, THE IOWAN is 
offering a wonderful opportunity for 
Iowa clubs, churches and other organi- 
zations to give themselves a good 
financial boost by selling subscriptions 
to Iowa’s Own Magazine. Complete 


kits make it easy to handle. 


-* 


Write to Robert Tyson, THE IOWAN, 


Shenandoah, Iowa for information. 











HIS APRIL-MAY IOWAN issue is printed with a new 

body type: Garamond Expanded No. 3, 9 on 10 point. The 
new type face is one in a continuing series of improvements 
we are making on the magazine. I wouldn’t be quite so 
complicated about it if it were not for the many printers 
who have been following the magazine with interest. 

Speaking of printers, I can’t help but brag a little on 
the professional reaction we are receiving on our color work. 
Several top-flight New York printers and advertising men 
have told me that it is among the best work they have ever 
seen. Again for the publishing trade I might report that it 
is done offset on 1090 lb. stock. 

We have found that the most popular color work is of 
scenes familiar to the person reading the magazine. Every- 
one loved the George Shane painting in the last issue because 
it was so close to them, or it brought back fond memories. 

A number of readers have asked us if we have any 
special color reproductions of the work in the magazine for 
sale. Unfortunately, we haven't. At the present time our 
operation isn’t large enough to make them feasible. 

Subscriptions continue to roll in, but we would like to 
see them come even faster. Consequently, we are offering 
a wonderful subscription selling proposition to schools, church 
groups, scouts and other organizations that should prove 
lucrative financially. If you wish to have your organization 
selected in your community you can write us for details. 

I've never understood why we don’t make more use of 
the translation of Iowa — “beautiful land.” It is a won- 
derfully descriptive phase. I’ve never run on to anyone who 
didn’t know we were the world’s leading corn producer, but 
I've met a lot of people who think (or did until then) that 
we have nothing else to offer. I'd like to see the blurb on 
our license plates changed to “Beautiful Land”, if we MUST 
have something. Let them know that Iowa isn’t the flat, 
lonely prairie so many of them seem to think. 

Some friends have suggested that we use pointed clip- 
pings from newspapers and other sources as The New 
Yorker does. We don’t have enough to do it, but I did en- 
joy a recent society item which said “the Security Club 
voted to change its name to Jolly Mixers.” Sign of the times? 

Someone should write a book on How to Read the So- 
ciety Page of your newspaper, particularly when the event 
was really a cocktail party. “Invitations have been issued to 
an open house” is one good ambiguous phrase but I prefer 
an item which read “before dinner the guests enjoyed a so- 
cial hour before the fireplace in the recreation room.” 

One thing nice about newspapermen, though, you can 
usually kid them a lot without hard feelings. They’re a pretty 
thick-skinned lot. Another thing, they are the best boosters 
for Iowa, and for anything that will help Iowa, we know. 
Someday we ought to publish our dossier on the executives 
of other businesses who have told us they have no interest 
in Iowa (except to make money out of it). 

But it’s now spring in Iowa and I'm much too delighted 
with what I think is Iowa’s finest season to be unhappy 
with just anyone. Dave Archie 
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Only the rich can afford to have servants these days. But for 
less than 5¢ a day, you, too, can escape from the drudgery of 
housework! Simply do as thousands of other women are doing. 
Use these 4 amazing new products created especially to save 
your strength, time and energy! House Cleaning — Washing — 
Ironing — Washing Dishes! Discover for yourself how these 
4 most burdensome tasks become world’s easier. Like 4 faith- 
ful servants, these 4 new different products will give you more 
free time. Save your energy for the things you enjoy! Get one 
of each from your grocer today! 


yt through Your housework yyy these 4 Wonderfi/ New Hee F 


Does 101 Household Chores 
EASIER, FASTER, BETTER! 
































Dissolves dirt, 
No more hard 
rubbing or scrubbing! Noth- 
ing better for cleaning paint- 
walls, woodwork, 
Makes easy work of 
cleaning your rugs and up- 
holstery. Wonderful for extra 
Just add to 


SUPER the wash with a. —— 
soap or detergent. Keep Per- 
CLEANER fex handy—it’s ideal for ev- 


need! 


and grime. 


clothes 
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Cag Economy Pacbage 001: TS inion small 
gallons. 


Sa ie Use this ONE miracle clean- 
SS er for all your housecleaning 


HAS house cleaning 
CLEANING POWERS Concentrated. Economical. 
package 


GET PERFECT STARCHING ... 
SAVE CLOTHES, IRONING TIME! 


This is the new plastic starch 
magazines and newspapers are 
raving about! So easy to use 
even a beginner gets. perfect 
results every time! Clothes stay 
cleaner longer—wear longer ... 
thanks to GlossTex’ invisible pro- 
tection! Iron glides like magic— 
can’t stick. Gives clothes a com- 
fortable “soft stiffness” never 
possible before. Economical! 
Ready to use. Just dilute with 
water. Won’t spoil. Use over and 
over again. Get perfect, easier 
starching with GlossTex next 
laundry day and every time you 
wash! 
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Bleach New Easy Way . . . SAFE 
for NYLON, RAYON, SILK, WOOL 


Now you can bleach clothes 
you never dared bleach be- 
fore .. . Nylon, Rayon, Silk, 
Wool! Can’t harm any wash- 
able fabric. So effective even 
stubborn spots and_ stains 
disappear! Takes away yel- 
lowness and dingy gray film. 
Removes dullness, restores 
like-new beauty to. colors. 
Use Dexol on everything you 
wash every time you wash. 
And your laundry will al- 
ways be whiter, brighter, spot- 





A ee less! Concentrated, econom- 
be he aan eae ical. Add to your favorite soap 
25 Sufk 508 Coons or detergent in the washer, 


or when washing out things 


i.e by hand. Odorless! 


WASH DISHES FASTER . 
PROTECT YOUR HANDS TOO! 


No more red, rough “dish- 
water hands! For new Shina- 
Dish is the only dishwashing 
detergent on the market con- 
taining a special skin protec- 
ting ingredient. Just the thing 
if you have sensitive skin! 
Now you can wash dishes 3 
times a day, 7 days a week 
and hands stay soft, smooth, 
lovely. Makes dishwashing so 
much easier and faster, too! 
Shina-Dish’s long-lasting suds 
float off grease, food particles. 
A quick rinse and dishes, 
glassware, pots and pans all 
air dry sparkling clean with- 
out wiping! Try Shina-Dish 
orce and you'll never be satis- 
fied with anything else! 











TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS CO., Offices: Shenandoah, la. Plants: Omaha, Nebr., Malta, Ohio 

















Complete 
PRINTING and 
BOOKBINDING 


SERVICE 


Office Forms . . Bound Books 
. Ruled Forms . . Catalogs. . 
Advertising and Mailing Pieces 
. Color Printing . . Flex-O-Coil 
Loose Leaf Wire Binding 


Koc BROTHERS 
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Advertise All Your 
Important lowa 
Events With 


BOB EATON 


Can Be Seen 
In Sky for Miles! 


Brings Customers In! 


BOB EATON, INC. 
1164 6th DES MOINES, 1OW4 


Now Booking Spring aad Summe: Events 








PLAN TO ATTEND 


30th Annual 
SIDNEY RODEO 


‘'lowa's Championship Rodeo” 


Five Days and Nights 
Aug. 18,19,20,21,22 


Afternoons 1:30 Evenings 8:00 


Send Inquiries To: 
RODEO TICKET OFFICE, Sidney, Iowa 


Make Reservations Early 











IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING: -COMPANY 


EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES-MOINES:1t2 


QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 





“TAIL WAGGING THE DOG” 


-Enjoyed reading your splendid 
article on Fort Dodge until I came to 
the sentence: “An outstanding mu- 
seum of early Fort Dodge is located 
in the basement of the public library.” 
Perhaps I should thank you for inti- 
mating that there is a public library 
here! Certainly that is a case of the 
“tail wagging the dog”, if I ever saw 
one ... The city supports the public 
library in a two story and basement 
Carnegie building. One third of the 
citizens use the library, by borrowing 
books of information, inspiration and 
recreation. All citizens are welcome 
to use the reading rooms 69 hours a 
week, or to phone for answers to 
their questions. The library furnishes 
free quarters in a part of the base- 
ment for the museum, which is out- 
standing, I'll agree. 

LUCILE SNOW 


Librarian, Public Library 
Fort Dodge 


IOWA’S PUBLICITY AGENT 


.As a former Iowan (Iowa City), I 
can assure you it’s a pleasure to see 
the home state portrayed in such out- 
standing pictures and articles. Your 
latest issue was particularly good, in 
my opinion, because your stories and 
pictures covered the state from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri... Through 
the years it has been my opinion that 
Iowa needed a good publicity agent 
to put it on the map. It appears you 
might be that fellow. So many other 
states—with much less to offer—are 
much better known nationally because 
they have good public relations. 

ED WALSH 

Asst. City Editor 
Newark Star-Ledger 
Newark, N. J. 


NEBRASKAN’S VIEWPOINT 


.Think you are doing a fine job 
with the articles about Iowa and 
Iowans and your phcetography is 
great. .. Now if the advertisers will 
just realize what you have here, you'll 
be OK. 

ART SWEET 
Editor, News Press 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


COMPARES THE FLAVOR 


.W. D. Archie (author of Yellow, A 
Trademark, March issue) expressed 
so well the way mest farmers feel 
about oleo. But as long as we don’t 
have to eat it we won’t complain. I 
can see why people buy oleo, the gro- 
cery bill ... but it just can’t compare 
with butter in flavor. 


MRS. J. C. FUHRMEISTER 
Iowa City 





AN ENJOYABLE CRITICISM 


Congratulations to you on _ your 
splendid Iowa magazine, “The Iowan”. 
I have one criticism to make however 
—it just doesn’t come often enough! 
Someday I hope you will make it a 
monthly magazine I enjoy the 
fine pictures portraying Iowa. Pictures 
tell what words can’t express—the 
true beauty of Iowa. 


ETHEL HERRINGTON 
Diagonal 


Rx FOR THE LONELY 


What better gift for a lonely, out- 
of-state Hawkeye fan? Jean Cross, 
Vinton, certainly knew what she was 
doing when she gave me The Iowan. 


HAROLD W. WOLF 
Thomasville, Ga. 


FOND MEMORIES 


.I was most happy to be presented 
with a gift subscription to The Iowan 
. It’s a very noteworthy undertak- 
ing and judging from the January 
issue, a very successful publication. 
It brings back a lot of memories to 
an Iowan and reminds me of the 
many fine products—human and ma- 
terial—about which Iowa can boast 
. My wife and I particularly enjoyed 
the reference to our alma mater, 
Grinnell College, in the Letters to the 
Editor column. Our only regret is 
that we haven’t the inaugural issue 
Being several thousand miles 
from my farm home near Chariton, 
Iowa, I appreciate the opportunity of 
reading about and looking at pictures 
of my home state. I have been in 
Damascus for six years and a half 
as Cultural Officer with the U. 
S. Embassy ... It’s a far cry from 
Iowa, except in its abundance of 

friendly people. 
— L. SNOOK 


S. Embassy 
Damascus, Syria 


(Ed Note: We still have a limited 
supply of Vol. 1, No. 1 issues of the 
magazine available for those who are 
interested in obtaining them.) 


WELCOME WORDS 


.Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the excellent job you 
are doing with The Iowan. It is a 
pleasure to see such a wide variety 
of activities covered so carefully and 
so well. It is an especial pleasure for 
me to tell you how pleased I am with 
the fine spread you gave the Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra in the March 
issue. It was a great artistic experi- 
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ence for me to have someone as tal- 
ented as Carl Turk around shooting 
and the results of his effort are the 
finest I have ever seen. Eileen Nord- 
strom knew what she wanted too, and 
her pleasing personality more than 
persuaded us to cooperate with her 
every idea! Indeed, you have a most 
efficient staff! 
HARRY JOHN BROWN 
Director, Tri-City Symphony 
Davenport 


A COMMON TIE 


... Through the very kind gesture of 
my colleague, Francis L. Cudahy, at- 
torney at law of Jefferson, Iowa, I 
have received a gift subscription to 
your magazine, and the second num- 
ber recently reached me. I would like 
to tell you how much I appreciate 
the production of the magazine and 
the stories that it tells me of your 
State. Though we are a long way 
from you in New Zealand, you will 
know by now of the affection which 
a great number of the servicemen of 
the USA hold for this country through 
their association with it during the 
war. Then of course there is the 
inevitable tie between our two coun- 
tries, with our mutual interest in the 
Pacific ...I know that I am going 
to enjoy copies in the future, because 
it seems that your State and New 
Zealand have this too in common, that 
they are largely agricultural in their 
background. 
NEILL T. GILLESPIE 
Commissioner of Affadavits 
for Australian States 
Lower Hutt, New Zealand 


ATTRACTIVE DECORATION 


... I enjoy the very first Iowa maga- 
zine. Want to tell you, too, what I 
do with those lovely photographs. We 
have a glass on top of our desks in 
each room, so I slip them under the 
glass. It makes a very attractive 
decoration. 


MRS. A. D. LEHMAN 
West Liberty 


BEST .. SO FAR! 


Everyone who has commented to 
me about the March issue of The 
Iowan thinks that it is the best num- 
ber so far. I was especially pleased 
to read the article on The Hospital 
School for Severely Handicapped 
Children. 

VIRGIL M. HANCHER 


President, Univ. of Iowa 
Iowa City 


VIEW BRIGHTENS 

Congratulations to you on The 
Iowan. Quite frankly, I’ve always 
held a dim view of the state maga- 
zine, never realizing the scope that 
could be achieved in such a publi- 
cation. Usually all sweetness and 
light, they can hardly stimulate even 
the native. You’ve done a good job. 
The photography is excellent, and 
such articles as Relief Rolls, let’s 
have more of! In short, I adore the 
idea, the undertaking and the means 
to the end. Your job is not an easy 
one, but I am sure the sincerity of 
effort and originality of idea, I can 
see already, will bring you great 
compensation. 


MARIAN GREGORY 
Washington, D. C. 





DAVIDSON'S 


IOWA'S LARGEST, HOME FURNISHERS 





DES MOINES---MASON CITY---WATERLOO 


—rbanjubrraban— 


FUNCTIONAL FURNITURE 


will impress you with its low price and 
versatility for every room. In Northern 
Maple and Genuine Walnut many pieces 
are adapted to more than one use. Beau- 
tiful proportions and design-related—come 
in and see it. 


FREE DELIVERY IN IOWA! 


USE OUR EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 


terms adjusted to fit your needs 


















The Ad That Came ta Dinner* 


How would you like to be a welcome guest in the home of your best 
customer or potential customer FOR TWO MONTHS? 


If you're any kind of a salesman, you could make quite a pitch. 


But since you can't, we suggest the next best approach may be an 


advertisement in THE IOWAN. 


In THE IOWAN you'll undoubtedly be reaching dozens, perhaps 


thousands of your customers. In most cases you'll be in their living 


room for weeks and in their library for months — even years. 


And you won't be snubbed. As your customer and his family and 
his relatives and his friends look through this beautiful magazine 


about their own state, they can’t miss your well-displayed ad. 


BEST OF ALL — the cost is surprisingly low and the circulation is 


guaranteed. 


For further information write to: THE IOWAN, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


*with apologies 
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Part of the growing “Iowa Grid” — 161,000 volt transmission line crossing Muscatine County. 








Plenty of Electric Power... IOWA’S 
LIFE LINE OF PROGRESS 


Os IOWA’S prosperous farms, in its busy factories, offices and 
homes, electricity is constantly speeding up production, increas- 
ing efficiency and adding to the ease, comfort and convenience 
of Iowans. 

During the period from 1945 to 1950, the use of electricity 
on Iowa farms more than doubled. During the period just ahead, 
this trend is certain to continue. 

To help provide for the increased demand and to assure 
greater continuity of service, a vast interconnecting electric 
transmission grid of 161 M volt lines is now being developed. Al- 
ready completed between Davenport, Iowa City, Des Moines, 
Fort Dodge and Clarinda, this transmission “grid” will link 
generation facilities of the 8 major electric companies in Iowa. 

The advantages include providing two sources of power for 
all sections of the state. 

There'll be power a-plenty from this grid system for the 
continuing growth and expansion of Iowa’s farms, factories, 
stores and shops... and an abundance of “Reddy Kilowatts” 
to assure Iowa of a bright electrical future. 














Home of 140,000 Kilowatts ... 


Riverside Station, located just above Davenport on 

the mighty Mississippi, is the largest of the Iowa- | 0 W A = | L [ | N 0 | S$ G A S$ 
Illinois Gas and Electric Company’s 4 generating 

plants—-which also include stations at Fort Dodge T . | 

and Coralville, Iowa, and Moline, Illinois. Its 4 A N D E L E C C C 0 7 
turbo-generators supply electricity to the service 

areas ‘a this can and are ; standby source Electrically, serving Davenport, Bettendorf, lowa City, 
for the completed portion of the 161 KV grid. Fort Dodge and Manson 
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Dr. Frank Wachowiak, art professor at SUI, teaches youngsters art fundamentals over TV Schooltime program from Ames. 





An lowa TV Schoolhouse ? 


Educators believe educational television 
can be the greatest teacher of all time 


‘¢]N 1963, MY CHILD will probably 
come home from school and tell me 
he’s worn out from climbing the prya- 
mids,” an imaginative parent recently 
remarked, “and he won't be far from 
wrong. By that time educational TV 
should be bringing color telecasts di- 
rect from Egypt to our schoolrooms.” 

It is no wonder that educators be- 
come excited when they think of the 
possibilities of television in the school. 
They have sampled just enough of the 
medium’s heady draught to know what 
the fature may bring. 

When they read about Rochester, N. 
Y., students watching a tele-interview 
with Susan B. Anthony’s secretary the 
same day school classes study her life, 
their minds explode with ideas on the 
teaching applications of television. 


By Daniel Wozniak 


Some see the day when “screen” ser- 
ies of programs will be tied into topics 
being studied in school. There would 
be screens for geography, history, civics 
and many other courses. If she de- 
sired, the teacher could switch onto the 
screen’s subject for the day and then 
tie it in with her classroom lesson. 

What is more, they foresee a full 
schedule for adults. There would be 
college level courses for credit in the 
afternoon and evening, programs by 
college dramatic and music groups, 
telecasts aimed to tie in with special 
meetings of such groups as Parent- 
Teacher Associations, special delayed 
telecasts of the United Nations and 
other events that regular commercial 
television stations find economically in- 
feasible to carry. 


For the homemaker educational TV 
would offer demonstrations on more 
economical ways of running the home; 
for the mother, sound advice on child 
health; for the farmer, up-to-date in- 
formation on farming and farm prob- 
lems; for the business man and woman, 
new skills to use in work. 

They see educational television com- 
plementing commercial TV which is 
handicapped by having to attract and 
hold the largest possible audience, but 
it would not attempt to replace it. 
They believe television is more than an 
entertainment medium; it should also 
be harnessed for teaching. 

A plan to make these dreams a re- 
ality was offered this year by the Iowa 
Joint Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision, a group composed of represen- 
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Eldora citizens discuss school reorganization on The Whole Town's Talking show. 











College credit is given this psychology cour 





Quartet from School for the Blind appeared on award-winning series, In Our Care. 
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tatives from the major state schools, 
the State Board of Education and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
This group proposed a state-wide tele- 
vision network with 12 television 
transmitters and four studios. The 
studios, in Ames, Iowa City, Cedar 
Falls, and Des Moines, would feed 
programs to transmitters located in 
those cities plus Council Bluffs, Sioux 
City, Burlington, Davenport, Dubuque, 
Mason City, Ottumwa and an undesig- 
nated site in Northwest Iowa. 

The entire network would be super- 
vised by a committee appointed by the 
governor and nominated by the educa- 
tional agencies of the state. It would 
be built in three stages, the first to cost 
a million and the next two, a million 
and a half each. The committee fig- 
ures the annual operating cost at be- 
tween $800,000 and $1,300,000, or about 
$2.00 per pupil per year. 

One major cost variable which still 
has to be worked out is that of the 
micro-wave relays needed to connect 
the transmitters. At present, the FCC 
requires television stations to use the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. micro-wave setup which the com- 
mittee estimates would cost $533,000 a 
year. If allowed to build their own 
micro-wave network for about $1,312,- 
000, it figures the cost would be re- 
duced to $116,770 a year. The esti- 
mated operating figure uses the higher 
cost figure, however. 

The committee has suggested that 
funds be appropriated by the legis- 
lature for building and operating the 
network. This appears to be the most 
logical approach. Other suggested 
methods of financing have included 
Phonovision a Zenith Corp. system of 
garbling the image until a special sig- 
nal over the telephone wire, paid for 
by the viewer, ungarbles it; taxes on 
TV sets and philanthrophy (gifts from 
private sources). Phonovision raises 
as many problems as it might solve, 
among them the fact that the telephone 
company gets most of the income. 
Taxes on TV sets are of questionable 
legality. Philanthrophy can help, but 
not assume, the financial obligations. 
The Ford Foundation, for instance, is 
giving some money, but it must be 
more than matched by other Funds. 

At the present time, the FCC is hold- 
ing certain channels open for educa- 
tional purposes. Unless present pres- 
sures influence the commission other- 
wise, the guarantee on these channels 
will expire June 2nd of this year. 

(This is a major point of disagree- 
ment between advocates and critics. 
Broadcasters say that their experience 
with the FCC has been that if a group 
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asks for an extension, it is usually 
granted. They believe the present pleas 
for extension of the guarantee will be 
effective. Broadcasters favor extending 
the guarantee for three years until we 
have chance to observe the operation 
of WOI-TV as a non-commercial sta- 
tion and the propsed station at Iowa 
City. Advocates feel that it is now or 
never, that we should not take chances, 
that the extension proposal is a mere 
delaying tactic. ED.) 

Iowa's educational TV advocates be- 
lieve the Hawkeye state should con- 
tinue to lead the nation in the develop- 
ment of this medium. At the present 
time WOI-TV, Iowa State’s experi- 
ment, is the nation’s only educationally- 
owned television station. However, 
permits for 11 other educational TV 
stations have been issued and plans are 
being made for them in 22 other states 
and the District of Columbia. Ten of 
the states are considering networks. 

Even WOI-TV has not been able to 
do all it might wish educationally. As 
the only station in the Des Moines area 
(due to the TV freeze), it is obligated 
to provide commercial telecasts for that 
area until commercial stations go on 
the air. Nevertheless, it now transmits 
five half-hour in-school programs a 
week in addition to a number of spec- 
ial educational programs. 

The school programs recognize that 
television cannot replace the classroom 
teacher, but they seek ways to aid the 
teacher by bringing new ideas, new 
equipment, new methods to her aid. 
Even more important, with television 
the world can be brought into the 
classroom. 

The School Time telecasts include 
series in music, science, art, history and 
guidance. They have been developed 


with the help of the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Iowa State College, and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Music Time teaches that music is a 
universal language understood by all 
nations. John Mitchell, of Iowa State 
Teachers’ College takes the grade 
school youngsters out of their class- 
rooms to Canada, South America, Eu- 
rope and the Orient—in music. 

Let’s Explore Science, another TV 
school program, has taken the pupils 
into a fascinating kingdom inside a 
fishbowl. There they found the magic 
element, oxygen, which gives life to 
plants and animals. Moreover, the pro- 
gram brought a single well-equipped 
laboratory into the hundreds of Iowa 
elementary schools without science labs. 

Few rural and other elementary 
schools now have art teachers. That is 
one of the reasons for the overwhelm- 
ing success of the TV art class. The 
other reason is the TV teacher—Dr. 
Frank Wachowiak, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, whose life work is 
teaching art to grade school youngsters. 

In one town school in Story county, 
the pupils are allowed one period a 
week for art of their own choosing. The 
teacher reported that a majority of the 
students duplicated or used the art 
techniques demonstrated on TV by Dr. 
Wachowiak. 

There are signs that the grade school 
teacher enjoys the TV art lesson, too. 
A teacher, who had received her train- 
ing several yeras before, commented 
that the TV art course refreshed her 
knowledge of art teaching methods and 
techniques. 

Young people watching the guidance 
series, It’s Your Future, learn they had 


(Continued on page 38) 





Map shows locations of 12 proposed stations that would compose state's network. 








AN ALTERNATIVE 


Critics of the proposed 12-sta- 
tion Iowa educational television net- 
work are particularly worried over 
the costs. Broadcasters, telecasters 
and others feel that the Joint Com- 
mittee’s estimates are unrealistic. 

Even taking into consideration the 
personnel saving to be realized by 
using ISC, SUI and ISTC personnel 
and students, critics feel that the an- 
nual operating cost estimates should 
be at least double the quoted figure. 

A compromise proposal that may 
offer a meeting ground for critics 
and proponents is advanced by Cy 
Rapp, president of Tidy House Prod- 
ucts Co. and former station man- 
ager of KMA. Rapp points out that 
in the next three to five years Iowa 
will be completely covered by com- 
mercial television stations. While 
these stations will probably have a 
fairly full night-time schedule, the 
chances are much of the day-time 
programs will be unsold. 

This will mean that we may have 
at our disposal the free transmitting 
facilities of stations covering the en- 
tire state. Assuming that we have 
state-owned stations and studios at 
Ames and Iowa City, they would 
have the responsibility of packaging 
the educational TV shows for the 
entire state as well as for their use. 

The shows could be put on film 
or relayed directly to the cooperating 
commercial television stations. The 
commercial stations would have to 
guarantee times for many of the 
programs so that school teachers, 
for example, could be notified well 
in advance and know what to ex- 
pect for the coming term. But tele- 
casters see that no stumbling block. 

Advantages for the commercial 
stations would be having the free 
use of well-produced programs at 
times they would normally fill with 
costly film. They would also be 
performing a public service. 

For educational television it would 
mean the free use of stations cover- 
ing the entire state. The state bud- 
get could be devoted to the actual 
production work on_ shows, the 
necessary fees for relay connections 
(which might be shared with. the 
telecasting stations) and the oper- 
ation of the primary stations. 

This alternative proposal still has 
bugs, but experts can see no reason 
why it could not work out satisfac- 
torily. It may offer a satisfactory 
solution the exciting but trouble- 
some problems of education by TV. 
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JHOTOS BY JACKSON. No name 

is more honored in photographic his- 
tory than that of William Henry Jack- 
son, widely regarded as the father of 
modern photography. Jackson, who 
began taking pictures in 1858, built his 
reputation on his work in recording 
the opening of the West. Later he 
toured the world for Harper's Weekly 
before joining the now-famed Detroit 
Publishing Co. The author of several 
books, Jackson died in 1942 at 99. 

Recently The IOWAN discovered a 
set of pictures Jackson took across 
lowa from Council Buffs to Clin- 
ton — for the Chicago and North- 
western RR. These forgotten photo- 
graphs show Jackson's fine artistic and iar 
photographic abilities, as well as his eye The Ledges, south of Boone, presented this view. It is now a state park. 
for the unusual. More Jackson pic- 
tures will be printed in future issues. 
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Steel viaduct over Des Moines River, just south of Boone. 





The phototrip began at Chicago and Northwestern 


icket office i owntown Council Bluffs, lowa. ; : aa? 
ticket office in downtou conch Binfjs, te Jackson's photostudy of the calm, winding De} Mo 














Black cattle on McHenry farm, located in Boyer River valley, caught Jackson's eye. 
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Barefoot Indian squaw and papoose, Tama. 
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Moines shows heavy woodlands, small islands. 








This view of the Cedar Rapids railway station is still a very familiar sight. 





A downriver view of the Palisades in the Cedar River. 
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CeNW bridge over Mississippi at Clinton, last stop on Jackson's lowa phototour. 
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Rew are called Hilltoppers, and the 
name is particularly appropriate. 

For a hundred years now thousands 
have climbed, crossed, recrossed, de- 
scended and climbed again The Hill. 
And after you have lived with The Hill 
for four or forty years it becomes a 
part of you and you become a part of it. 

Cornell college in Mount Vernon, 15 
miles southeast of Cedar Rapids, has a 
treasury of tradition to look back on in 
this, its Centennial year. And, faith 
and finances willing, this small church- 
affiliated liberal arts college, like its 
several sister institutions in Iowa, has a 
great deal of service to look forward 
to in the next century. 

But past or future, Cornell has some- 
thing that makes it stand out in prairie 
Iowa — The Hill. 

As you approach Mount Vernon on 
the obsolete stretch of highway 30 from 
Cedar Rapids, your eye is caught by 
the sight of a blunt tower thrust above 
the skyline of a tree-covered hill. The 
highway, soon to be replaced by a new 
cutoff, dips into Mount Vernon. 

Look right, up the hill. Here is a 
campus of extra-ordinary beauty — a- 
mong the prettiest in the Midwest. Old 
and new buildings line the crest, domi- 
nated by the prominence of the build- 
ing with the tower, King Memorial 
chapel, hub of the campus, physically 
and spiritually. Buildings have spilled 
down the hill on either side, but unob- 
trusively, without detracting from the 
loftiness of The Hill, or the beauty of 
its hard maples. 

The newest building to grace the cam- 
pus is a gymnasium which will be com- 
pleted this fall. The new gym which 
replaces one built in 1909. Described as 
a venture in faith, the $500,000 build- 


The King Memorial Chapel, 
4. seen from Bowman Hall. 


ing was started with $250,000 on hand 
“with the faith that Cornellians and 
friends will provide the $250,000 needed 
before dedication.” 

The new gym will have one main 
and two cross basketball courts; a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,600; a swimming pool, 
complete with underwater lighting ef- 
fects and observation points; an indoor 
track and all the other extras, such as 
wrestling room and handball court. The 
old Alumni gym will be used for the 
women’s physical education program. 

The building of the gym is one of 
many activities going on this centennial 
year at Cornell. Financially, the school 
aims to raise $2,000,000. It has already 
passed the $1,500,000 mark and will 
make the final push during the remain- 
der of the year. 


Centennial celebrations started on 








Dr. Russell Cole, Cornell’s president. 


Favorite student hangout is “Cole Bin.” 


‘Old Sem’, the first building, was replaced in 1924, after fire destroyed original one. 
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Coaches Chuck Bryant, Gil Wilson look 
over construction of Cornell’s new gym. 


Clyde (Toppy) Tull, semi-retired English professor, is beloved member of faculty. 
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Feb. 4th with a conference for trustees 
of all Iowa colleges. On April 24th 
the second annual Iowa Conference on 
Public Relations will be held at Cor- 
nell. Another big event will be the col- 
lege’s 54th annual May Music Festival 
of May 7, 8 and 9. 

The festival, one of Cornell's most 
renowned and beloved traditions, was 
launched in 1899 by Prof. Charles H. 
Adams. According to the college, the 
three-day festival is the oldest west of 
the Mississippi river. The Chicago’ Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented its first fes- 
tival concert in 1903 and continues to 
return annually. Dr. Frederick Stock 
conducted the Chicago symphony from 
1903 until his death in 1942 and many 
Cornellians regarded Dr. Stock and his 
thrilling “Pomp and Circumstance” 
number as one of their most treasured 
memories of campus days. 

This year, the Cornell Oratorio So- 
ciety, assisted by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and featured soloists, will 
present “Song of Affirmation”, a can- 
tata composed especially for Cornell’s 
Centennial by Norman Delo Joio, a 
young New York composer commis- 
sioned for this centennial festival. 
Guest artists will be pianist Mieczyslaw 
Horsowki and mezzo-soprano Jennie 
Tourel. 

Commencement of 1953 will be an- 
other centennial highlight at Cornell. 
Alumni from all over the United States 




































are expected to attend the ceremonies 
starting June Sth which will include 
a pageant and alumni achievement 
citations. 

A number of fall activities will be 
climaxed by a Centennial Convocation 
on Nov. 14th. The concluding event 
will be the traditional presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah by the Cornell Ora- 
torio Society and the symphony orch- 
estra on December 13th. 

Emphasis on music in centennial 
plans acknowledges the prominent po- 
sition it has long held in Cornell life. 
The Cornell Conservatory includes such 
professors as Helen Venn, Ruth Pinker- 
ton, Jacques Jolas and Eugene Dever- 
eaux. Jolas is on sick leave at 
present. Every year the school sends 
one of its music groups on a national 
tour. The tour honor is alternated be- 
tween the choir, symphony orchestra 
and band. Art and Drama are also 
strong at the college. 

Cornell is noted for the scientists it 
produces. It stands 15th among 50 col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States which rank highest for produc- 
ing men of science. One alumnus, Dr. 
Lee Dubridge, is now head of Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 

But outside of Iowa, Cornell is best 
known, perhaps, for the prowess of its 
wrestling teams. Certainly among those 
who know anything about intercollegi- 
ate wrestling, Cornell has an established 
reputation. 

Intercollegiate wrestling was institut- 
ed at Cornell in 1922-23 by Coach 
Richard W. Barker, a former Iowa 
State college football and wrestling 
great. After two years at Michigan 
State College football and wrestling 
position of director of athletics and 
head football and wrestling coach. He 
continued in that position until 1941. 
He established the Purple Ram grap- 
plers as one of the consistently strong 
collegiate units in the country. Paul K. 
Scott, a Cornell alumnus, took over in 
1941 and kept Cornell in its top rank- 
ing position. Present wrestling coach 
is Chuck Bryant. 

Cornell wrestlers have often been 
Olympic material. In 1924 it was Ken- 
neth Truckenmiller of Sibley, in 1928 
and 1932 it was Lloyd O. Appleton of 
Edgewood, in 1932 Lyle Morford of 
Clarion, in 1936 Dale Brand of Fort 
Dodge, in 1948 Leo Thomsen of Water- 
loo and in 1952 Dale Thomas, Marion. 

One of the most glorious moments 
for Cornell grapplers came in 1947 
when the Purple Rams won both the 
NCAA and NAAU wrestling titles. 

The Purple Rams also compete in 
football, basketball, swimming and 
track. This year’s basketball team, 
paced by Lloyd Olmstead and coached 
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by Gil Wilson, won the school’s first 
championship in that sport since 1936. 
Cornell competes in the Midwest Con- 
ference. 

In spite of everything else, Cornel- 
lians are particularly proud of the 
school’s close-knit feeling. Among the 
factors which contribute to this feeling 
is that most of the students live in col- 
lege dormitories and eat in a common 
dining hall. The men and women eat 
together without assigned tables, pro- 
viding a sort of continual mixer. 

One of the biggest events of the Cor- 
nell year is the annual Pal Day. Pal 
stands for Palisades State Park where 
the school treats the students and fac- 
ulty to an all day picnic. The date, us- 
ually in the spring, is kept secret until 
the morning of the outing when the 
school chapel bell rings at seven. 

Another Cornell custom is the greased 
pole rush. This Homecoming Day 
contest sees 20 freshmen and 20 sopho- 
more men fighting to get a flag at the 
top of a greased pole. If the frosh win, 
they may remove their purple and 
white beanies. If they lose, they must 
keep them on until Thanksgiving. 

Cornell is a non-fraternity school. 
There are social groups, some ten of 
them, but they have no affiliations be- 
yond campus. The social groups suc- 
ceeded the old literary societies, which 
flourished in the first 50 years and 
have been extinct for 35 years. 

The school has a full round of extra- 
curricular activities including ‘The 
Smallest Voice in Iowa Radio,” KRNL, 
which takes its call letters from an 
imaginative corruption of the college’s 
name. 

The enrollment at Cornell is main- 
tained at around 600 students. This, 
officials feel, is the number the college 
can best serve, the point at which the 
small liberal arts college best functions. 
Students like the intimacy and close 
contact they have with the “first 
team’ faculty. 

Among the better known faculty 
members are Clyde “Toppy” Tull and 
“Judge” Littell. Toppy, now in semi- 
retirement, is a professor of English 
literature. He keeps a ping-pong table 
in his classroom and sometimes starts 
a game when he doesn’t feel they are 
getting anywhere that day. Judge Lit- 
tell, a political science teacher, is 
famed for a small farm of which he 
is quite proud. He has sent five chil- 
dren through Cornell. This June his 
wife will also receive her degree, at the 
same time their youngest daughter 
graduates. 

Winifred Van Etten, an English pro- 
fessor, is author of the Atlantic Month- 
ly prize book, 1 Am The Fox. Another 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Dale Thomas, one of Cornell's wrestling greats, was an Olympic standout at Hel- 
sinki in ’52. On his back are his three sons. Mrs. Thomas was Nina Trump, ’38. 
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Music Festival is May event. The Chicago Symphony accompanies Oratorio Society. 
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Father Hubert Duren, the ‘Savior of Westphalia’, is a talented 
composer, painter, author. In early days he was a lumberjack. 







The versatile priest has time to relax now. Painting is one of his favorite pastimes. 
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The Little Town 
That Refused to Die 


Father Hubert Duren, ex-lumberjack 
and billiard champ, gave his people 
the formula to survive and prosper 


by Ray Reiman 


ESTPHALIA is a thriving rural 

Iowa community today, thanks to 
a Paul Bunyan pastor who came to its 
rescue with an indomitable spirit and 
a will to work 

Located in the midst of the rolling 
farm lands of Shelby County in West- 
ern Iowa, this German Catholic com- 
munity of about 100 families was top- 
pling on its “last leg” back in 1926 be- 
fore a 6-foot 3-inch strapping ex-lum- 
berman, Father Hubert E. Duren, came 
to town as pastor of St. Boniface’s 
Catholic Church. 

The people in the 6-mile square area 
were poor. There was no good school, 
no way of marketing produce for fair 
returns, no amusement for young peo- 
ple. Good transportation was taking 
residents to Harlan, eight miles away, 
for shopping, recreation and credit. 
Families were gradually drifting away. 

There was no doubt about it—this 
town needed a shot in the arm—now! 

Here was a town of good, God-fear- 
ing citizens watching their heritage slip 
virtually out of existence. No one 
seemed interested in tackling the big 
job of revitalizing the town—that is, 
no one except Father Duren, who saw his 
whole future tied up in this community. 

Westphalia found its leader in this 
courageous clergyman who dealt with 
business and soul-saving with equal en- 
thusiasm. He devised a plan to save 
the community and his parish. 

One of the most pressing needs was 
a new schoolhouse to replace an inade- 
quate three-room wooden structure. A 
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new school would help community 
spirit by providing better educational 
facilities and a center for meeting and 
recreation until something better could 
be found. 

There were no funds on hand, so 
Father Duren appealed to the families 
in the community. They came up with 
nearly $53,000, about 50 per cent of the 
amount needed. The balance was mort- 
gaged and later paid off. The men of 
the community helped build the school, 
which was opened in 1927. Only a 
year after the new ppriest’s arrival, 
Westphalia’s revival had begun. 

The school and the church, however, 
were not enough to keep the young 
folks at home. They needed recreation. 
At the same time, Father Duren felt 
that taverns neutralized a priest’s work 
in pulpit and classroom. So he bought 
Westphalia’s last remaining tavern in 
1933, moved it onto the parish grounds, 
and converted it into St. Hubert’s club- 
house. Complete with soda fountains 
and lunch service, billiard tables, maga- 
zine racks and chairs, it provided a 
comfortable place for whole families 
to meet and visit. 

Within the year, fire destroyed the 
self-supporting recreation center. Un- 
daunted, Father Duren and his men 
built a new one. 

When depression days were darkest 
and parish expenses weighed heavily, 
this “man of ideas” came through 
again, using the experience he gained 
during his younger days as a lumber- 
jack in Wisconsin. Accepting the lum- 
ber from a 65-acre timber tract 13 miles 
away, the priest directed his men in 
felling, transporting and sawing the 
timber. 

Seven days a week, days and nights, 
170 men labored on the job, cutting the 
trees and hauling them back to West- 
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Heartbeat of the community rests in Westphalia’s school and St. Boniface church. 


phalia. The versatile young priest rig- 
ged up two homemade saw mills and 
the community soon became the hub of 
a minor lumbering industry. One-half 
million board feet of lumber was turned 
out by the mills. The lumber was sold 
to pay off the debt on the clubhouse, 
with enough wood left over to build a 
500-seat baseball grandstand and to 
heat homes and parish buildings. 

The pastor’s people had learned to 
work together. Couldn’t they, he pon- 
dered, learn to cooperate in a commer- 
cial way as well? The one small store 
in the town had folded and community 
money was flowing to larger towns 
nearby. Father Duren suggested the 
idea of setting up a cooperative general 
store where the community could buy 

(Continued on page 41) 





Duren once ruled as national amateur billiard champion, still shoots a terrific ‘stick’. 


















































Town’s Co-Op does $200,000 business. 
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Produce station serves many functions. 







Recreation center TV set attracts kids. 
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Danny Hansen, Odebolt senior, runs 


cross country, prepping for track season. 
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Coach Russ McLaughlin discusses training with his promis- 
ing young harrier, who has won Class B 440-dash two years. 


The Odebolt 





Express 


‘““T’ HAT HANSEN kid may be minus 
one lung, but he certainly has 
what it takes,” remarked a track coach 
watching the finish of the state Class 
B 440 yard dash last spring at Ames. 
The coach was speaking of Danny 
Hansen, slender 16 year-old Odebolt 
High sprinter, who a 
had just won first a 
place in the killer 
race for the second 
consecutive year. 
Young Hansen, a 
high school junior, 
had just about ac- 7 
complished the im- 
possible as he broke the tape. Clocked 
in :51.5, he had registered the second 
best time on record in his division. But 
what onlookers didn’t know that day 
was that Danny had been fighting hard 
for 14 years to accomplish the feat. 
He was running with one ‘good’ 
The other had been collapsed 





lung. 





well and is very popular in school. 


when he was two years old. The col- 
lapsing operation was the result of an 
infection in his lung, caused by a fall 
which moved his heart several inches. 

Danny wasn’t given much chance to 
survive following surgery. If he did 
make it, doctors agreed, he must al- 
ways be weak and inactive, with slight 
chance to ever regain good health. 

All through his school years he exer- 
cised diligently, mostly by running. He 
grew stronger and stronger. In 1950, 
his freshman year, he went out for 
track at Odebolt High. It worried his 
mother, because he looked so wane and 
pale after running. 

However, looks were deceiving. 
Danny started out the season by win- 
ning the 440-dash at the Maple Valley 
Relays in :56.4. And from that clock- 
ing, his time improved thru the 3-year 
period to a :51.4 time recorded in the 


(Continued on page 41) 





Track isn’t his only long suit. Danny also plays the piano 


He is class president. 


Modern machinery, such as this mounted plow, has brought about an agricultural revolution that is still gaining momentum. 





The Farm Machine Comes of Age 


We are at last recognizing our new agriculture and its effects 


Dr. J. Brownlee Davidson, former 
head of agricultural engineering at lowa 
State College, is a noted authority on 
farm machinery. In 1949, he returned 
from a two year study of Chinese agri- 
culture under an appointment by the 
Chinese government. Some material in 


this article is drawn from his mission. 


This farmer plants corn and fertilizes his soil at the same 
time by using two planter boxes for fertilizer containers. 





Dr. J. Brownlee Davidson 


ODAY THE United States has sud- 

denly become aware thgt it is in the 
middle of a tremendous agricultural 
revolution. 

Claiming that the revolution has 
been fought and won, a recent maga- 
zine article pointed out that there has 
been more farming progress in the last 
75 years than all the world’s farmers 


j 


were able to achieve in the previous 75 
centuries. 

While such a record of progress is 
undoubtedly true, the revolution is far 
from over. In fact, most agricultural 
engineers feel that even greater strides 
are to be made. 

What has happened is that the farm 
machine has finally reached maturity - 


Picking a bumper corn crop is a breeze these days, using the 
new, mechanized corn pickers, which are powered by tractors. 
















































































Primitive method of rice harvesting in 
China is the hand sickle, strong back. 





wheat by manual 
/20th by machines. 


Labor of growing 
means reduced to 





To prepare ground for planting, Chinese 
used this crude type of hand implement. 


Small tractor and plow can do the same 
job that takes 90 Chinese to do by hand. 
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at least in the minds of the general 
population. The machine is being as- 
sessed more closely today because we 
are finally beginning to appreciate the 
consequences of its use. 

Even in Iowa, a leading battleground 
of the revolution, we have not fully un- 
derstood its effects. In the last few 
years we have effected a radical shift 
of population; we have turned farmers 
into mechanics and engineers; we have 
partially industrialized our economy; 
we have changed the patterns of social 
life by providing more leisure time and 
we have tremendously increased the 
buying potential of the average farmer. 

Better crops, improved farming 
techniques, proper soil management, 
and new livestock strains have all con- 
tributed to this agricultural revolution. 
The most important influence, however, 
has been the introduction of the ma- 
chine, particularly the tractor. 

With the machine, muscular effort 
is substituted for a cheaper form or 
energy. Not only is labor saved but 
also production is increased. The re- 
sult, in simple terms, is that labor is 
freed for the production of goods and 
service while the increased output 
provides capital for the purchase of 
these new supplies. 

All of this is not new. The shift of 
people from the land has been going 
on since the beginning of written his- 
tory. But the shift has never been as 
dramatic as in America during the last 
few decades. 

In 1800, authorities estimate, 97% of 
the people were on the land. By 1850 
64% of the people were still farmers. 
Today only 1244% of our labor force 
is required for agricultural production. 
In that time our population has in- 
creased tremendously, from 23 million 
to 157 million in the last 102 years 
alone. 

On a two-year agricultural mission 
to China after World War II, I was 
able to show graphically how the ma- 
chine could influence such a shift. For 
instance, when rice planting, cultiva- 
ting and harvesting were done with ma- 
chinery, the output per worker was in- 
creased 25 to 50 times. Give a Chinese 
farmer a water buffalo and you in- 
crease his output five, six or eight 
times. Give him a wheel hoe and he'll 
boost his output four times. With a 
combine, he becomes 200 times as pro- 
ductive. 

The effect of the lack of economical 
agricultural production in terms of 
labor was shown after the last war 
when China purchased from abroad, 
with a serious drain upon her economic 
resources, a number of mills and fac- 
tories. When these were ready, it was 
found that there were not sufficient 


buyers to consume the factory products. 
China has 80% of her population on 
the land with many small farms of a 
few acres. There was not enough sur- 
plus of agricultural products to make 
the farmers good customers. 

The change to the machine in Iowa 
was slow in coming. Iowa was in the 
age of four-horse farming from 1850 
to 1930. Four horses proved to be the 
most economically-sized team. While 
the internal combustion engine was in- 
troduced at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, it was not until 1920 that the 
gas-engined tractor became a_ serious 
competitor of the horse. The biggest 
spurt came after 1930. Then in a 
short twenty years the number of trac- 
tors in use increased from one to four 
million. 

In Iowa alone there are nearly 270, 
000 tractors today, about 6% of all the 
tractors in the United States. Iowa has 
an equal proportion invested in farm 
machinery as a whole. 

The importance of farm machines in 
good land areas such as Iowa can be 
seen in the statement of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that 4% of 
the farmers produce 1/3 of the total 
annual crop production. Under favor- 
able conditions, one workman can by 
his own effort and with the aid of 
modern equipment produce eight to ten 
thousand bushels of corn, three to five 
thousand bushels of wheat or five 
thousand bushels of rice. - 

With farm machines, the individual 
farmer needs a larger area, not only for 
increasing his individual production, 
but also for reducing the cost of ma- 
chines per unit of area. From 1935 this 
has meant drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of Iowa farms. Until that time 
the reduction in the size of farms has 
been constant for decades. But in the 
15 years between 1935 and 1950 the 
number of farms dropped by 18,830. 

Even this does not indicate clearly 
what has happened since the 1950 U.S. 
census called any tract of 3 acres or 
more a farm if the value of the pro- 
duce, exclusive of the home garden, 
exceeded $150. Consequently garden 
homes near cities were termed farms. 

It is natural that a number of ex- 
pedients have cropped up to give the 
smaller operator the machinery advan- 
tages of large-acreage farmers. Often 
several farmers will group together to 
buy a combine or other costly pieces of 
equipment and then take turns using 
it. The “custom” farmer is finding 
his place in the modern operation, too. 
He usually buys some expensive and 
specialized piece of equipment such as 
a corn sheller or a Caterpillar and does 


(Continued on page 43) 




















gher crop yield and more leisure time for today’s lowa farmers. 


Modern farm machines in this mechanical barnyard spell hi 


A Modern Mechanized Farm 


This scene is ‘above average’ for the modern Iowa 
farmer according to a leading implement firm of the 
state. The equipment of this three-tractor farmer in- 
cludes: (1) side delivery rake, (2) spring-tooth har- 
row, (3) power mower, (4) 2-plow tractor, (5) 2- 
bottom tractor, (6) 2-3 plow tractor, (7) pull-type 
combine, (8) two-bottom plow, (9) barge-type wagon, 
(10) 4-row planter, (11) flat-type trailer, (12) barge- 
type wagon, (13) grain elevator, (14) two-bottom-plow, 
(15) fertilizer spreader, (16) grain drili, (17) offset 
disc harrow, (18) double action disc harrow, (19) 
manure spreader, (20) self-propelled corn picker, (21) 
tandem disc (double action), and (22) land roller. 
Some farmers operate with more hay tools for more 
extensive operations, including a chopper, baler, etc. 





































































The Des Moines Art Center 
is drawing wide acclaim for 
its realistic, creative approach 


by Harriet Coggeshall 


A BEAUTIFUL building on top of one of Iowa’s gracious 
hills is the seat of an exciting midwestern venture in art 
culture that is drawing national and international attention. 
The building is the home of the young, but ambititious, Des 
Moines Art Center. 

A low-lying structure of Wisconsin dolomite stone, the 
Center was designed by the late Eliel Saarinen, a Finnish- 
American who made it one of the world’s most outstanding 
examples of museum design. 

The Center folds naturally over a Greenwood Park hill 
which dominates a Grand Avenue curve. The only traces 
of landscaping formality are evident when the visitor has 
passed through the building to the large reflecting pool ter- 
race containing a Carl Milles’ fountain sculpture. In sum- 
mer, lovely gardens extend beyond the terrace to the brink 
of the hill. 

An atmosphere of ease, grace and hospitality dominates 
the interior where visitors are neither rushed into nor bar- 
ricaded from the exhibits. They are invited to sit, browse, 
smoke or peruse theiz own interests among the original, ver- 
satile shows which have brought over 325,000 visitors 
through the Center’s doors since the June, 1948, opening. 

Once inside, the guest is invited to see contemporary 
watercolors and prints, a free-swinging giant metal mobile 
by Alexander Calder, Renaissance prints and a Matisse rug, 
all among the Center’s permanent collection. He may enjoy 
masterpieces of Goya, Tintoretto, Reynolds and Manet on 
loan from the Metropolitan in New York. Or he may study 
art for self expression or find a new hobby in ceramics, 
metalwork, textile printing or weaving. 

Foreign films, gallery talks, adult education classes 
under such notables as Louis Bouche, New York artist, and 
Marguerite Wildenhain, California potter, are special fea- 
tures. Other drawing cards have included an exhibition of 
original bird paintings, a show representing 18 American 
moderns from New York’s Museum of Modern Art, and 
photography salons. 

While such a wide scope of activities draws visitors 
from every state in the union as well as from Italy, Finland, 


Carl Milles’ fountain statue is set off by a large reflecting 
pool. Main gallery of the Art Center is in the background. 
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Sketchbook Views 


These three views of the Des Moines Art Center 
were skefched for The IOWAN by James Morri- 
son of Des Moines. The top one is an overall 
picture of the Center. To the left is a detail of 
an outside stairway which interested the artist 
for its contrast and design. The lower sketch 
was done in the first exhibition gallery. The 


large window along the west wall overlooks 
the reflecting pool and the Carl Milles’ statue. 


















Pakistan and South America, the Center 
is primarily intended for the use and 
enjoyment of the people of Iowa, both 
according to the will of James D. Ed- 
mundson, its founder, and the philoso- 
phy of the Center’s management. 

One of the Center’s important func- 
tions in this respect is giving encour- 
agement and practical aid to Iowa’s 
own artists. In addition to the numer- 
ous one-man shows held every year, 
an annual Iowa Artist's Show gives 
cash awards to amateurs and profes- 
sionals working in various mediums 
—- oils, watercolor, sculpture and the 
graphic arts. 

The Center also sends exhibitions 
all over Iowa, sometimes accompanied 
by guest lecturers or demonstrators. 
Material for special programs is also 
sent out upon request or may be 
gathered in the reference library. 

One of the most popular local serv- 
ices of the Center is the rental and sales 
system. A basement room contains a 
large collection of paintings and prints 
available for rental at reasonable prices. 
If the renter wishes to keep the piece 
of work, the rental fees may be applied 
on the purchase price. 

The educational program of the cen- 
ter includes workshops and art forums 
for advanced students as well as classes 
for beginners. Instruction is offered in 
oil painting, life drawing and sculpture, 
printmaking, ceramics, textiles and 
weaving. Time to time other courses such 
as photography, flower arrangement or 
music appreciation are offered under 
competent instructors. The “students” 
are from all walks of life and range 
from five to over sixty in age. 

Children’s classes, which are held on 
Saturdays during the school year and 
about four times weekly in summer 
months, are well attended. The kids 
find clay modeling, painting and draw- 
ing enormous fun. 


With all of these activities, the Des 
Moines Art Center works to be exactly 


Guide explains new Art Center acquisition, a Calder mobile. 
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The main exhibition gallery of the Des Moines Art Center is usually devoted to 
special shows. Informality is the keynote. Visitors are invited to lounge and smoke. 
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what its” name implies, a meeting- 
ground for individuals and organiza- 
tions active in the related arts. Its aim 
is to create a healthy climate for art in 
Iowa. To do so, the Center fosters art 
education as well as creative growth. 


In fulfilling these joint aims, the 
Center has placed itself in the middie 
of the controversy over modern rt. 
When it started its program in 1948, 
the Center had the task of filling a 
wide gap between the Iowa public, 
who had had little opportunity to ex- 
perience modern art, and the Iowa art- 
ist, who was well advanced in his 
work. The Center has often been mis- 
understood in the storms of reaction 
that have cropped up. As an exhibi- 
tion hall for Iowa artists, it must hon- 
estly show what they are doing, and 
what they are doing is usually quite 
modern. In the exhibits over which it 
can exercise a choice, the Center steers 
a middle-of-the-road course. It aims 
to have 50% of the works displayed 
traditional and 50% contemporary. 





Center is a No. 1 attraction for wives 
of conventioning lowans, as this group. 





Much of the traditional work comes 
on loan from such museums as New 
York’s Metropolitan, allowing the Cen- 


Women are briefed in auditorium by 
Director Kirsch before conducted tour. 


At end of tour, women examine offerings of rental library. 
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In the Center's large studio, a model 
poses for an afternoon oil painting class. 


Art Center offers many craft classes. 
A ceramics class learns to make bowls. 
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ter to concentrate more in the contem- 
porary field in its purchases for the per- 
manent collection. This policy gives it 
the advantage of being able to build a 
fine collection on a limited budget. A 
number of excellent contemporary 
drawings, watercolors and prints have 
been bought. In the field of oil paint- 
ings, which cost more, the collection is 
smaller, but the quality is excellent. Re- 
cent collection additions include a John 
Marin watercolor and a Calder mobile 
“The Black Spread.” 


A testimony to the quality of these 


called 


works was a request last year from the 





Director D. Kirsch prizes informality. 


Museum of Modern Art in New York 
for a selection of 48 prints done in the 
past five years by American artists 
under 40. The Des Moines Art Center 
collection group was sent to the Salz- 
burg Cultural Festival and to the 
Vienna Secession Gallery. 


The Center does have some tradi- 
tional works of its own, varying from 
paintings by George Beilows and El 
Greco to a First Century horses’ bit and 
an Egyptian cat. The Nathan Coffin 
Memorial is the most important fund 
for aiding this part of the Center’s col- 
lections. 

A Nathan Coffin room is now de- 
voted to decorative art and funds from 
the memorial wil! be used soon to 
acquire important works of historical 
significance. 

Gifts and memorial grants are pri- 
marily responsible for permanent col- 
lection purchases. The Center itself, 
now valued at $1,500,000, operates on 
income from memberships, city taxes 
and school fees and room rentals. No 
admission charge is made. It also has 
some income from the Edmundson 
Fund which provided the money for 
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Director Kirsch, left, and two assistants view some oil paintings of Mrs. Ethel Brown 
of Alden, one of lowa’s primitive artists. Work is submitted for rental-sales project. 




































They’re Rediscovering Our 








Ancient Treasure Trove 


The lead mines around Dubuque, once 
ranking world producers, are again the 
object of interest among mine experts 


“HERE'S LEAD in “them thar hills,” 

in them thar Iowa hills, that is. 

Today a new generation of miners 
are opening some of America’s oldest 
mines, those in the Mississippi bluffs 
of northeast Iowa. The lead mines 
that lured the first settlers to Iowa and 
at one time lead American production 
are again in the light of geological eyes. 

When large scale mining operations 
were halted in the Dubuque region in 
1897, it was known there was still ore 
in the ground. However, low prices 
and primitive mining methods pre- 
vented exploitation of the deposits. 

Since that time the many advance- 
ments in mining techniques and the rise 
in the price of lead have changed 
opinions about the value of the mines. 
Recently test holes have been drilled’ on 
several farms around Dubuque in an 
effort to discover new wealth among 
the ancient diggings. 

The story of lead mining in Iowa 
began only 50 years after the Pilgrims 
had landed on the shores of Massachu- 
setts when two French explorers, Rod- 
dison and Groseillers, learned of the 
presence of the ore from the Sioux In- 
dians. No one can tell how long the 
Indians had been working the ore. 

Little was done with this knowledge 
until over 100 years later when Julien 
Dubuque, a trader who was friendly 
with the Indians, obtained permission 
to mine the lead ore in peace, which he 
did until his death in about 1810. 

The mining settlement of Julien Du- 
buque, at or near what is now the city 
which bears his name, was one of the 
first settlements in what is now Iowa. 
The mines attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and, although no white men 
were permitted to work the mines for 
10 years following the trader’s death, 
mining eventually became one of the 
leading industries of the territory. 

By 1852, shortly after Iowa had be- 


by Larry Thorpe 
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Drillers of the Durango Company drill 
a test hole on Riniker farm, Dubuque. 


come a state, the mines in the Du- 
buque area were producing 10 percent 
of the world’s lead and 87 percent of 
that mined in the United States. This 
was the high point, however, and never 
again would Iowa be a ranking pro- 
ducer of lead. 





Even today, with new and promising 
discoveries before them, mining engi- 
neers hold that Iowa will be at the 
most only a reserve source of lead. 


The old mines were closed for good 
in 1897 when it was felt that the crev- 
ices or veins then being mined were too 
depleted to warrant further profitable 
production. The price of ore at that 
time was from five to six dollars a ton. 


With the price of ore today standing 
at somewhere near $175 per ton and 
with improved methods of mining, it 
seems that mew ventures would be 
worth while. Two things, the higher 
price of ore and the depths to which 
shafts may today be sunk, have given 
new interest to the Dubuque deposits. 


While it is fairly definite that the 
whole area, including a large semi-circle 
from Guttenburg to a few miles north 
of Clinton, contains some ore, the big 
question now is to find the spots where 
the deposits are large. 


Although various methods have been 
devised to plot large area maps for the 
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Typical mining operation around 1900 in the Dubuque area was carried out by two 
men and horse hoist. Many lowa mines still use animals for supplying their power. 



















Jimmy Maucker, 9, displays the finesse of a true virtuoso. 


They Fiddle at Five 





HE KIDS in Cedar Falls, some of 
them scarcely out of training trou- 

sers, love to take their music lessons. 

A simple formula of putting together 
kindergarten-age children, pint sized in- 
struments, songs they can understand, 
and a little piano accompaniment has 
the small-fry of the campus elementary 
school at Iowa State Teachers College 
begging for lessons. The method, key- 
noted by simplicity, is the brain child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Schneider. Re- 
sults of this system are so striking that 
they promise to change the teaching of 
music everywhere. 

Though the ingenious Mr. Schneider 
and his wife are now working with a 
30-piece string orchestra, with no mem- 
ber more than 13 years old, his pupils 
are not child prodigies. The Schneiders 
say they can choose four five-year-olds 
at random and in a week have them 
playing instruments that make up a 
string quartet. 

The secret of the success of this un- 
usual teaching method is that it does 
away with the unpopularity which us- 
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Photos by Carl Turk 


ually accompanies music lessons. The 
youngster who is forced to bang away 
on the piano for 30 minutes while his 
cronies are out playing quite often de- 
velops a distinct dislike for music and 
everything that goes with it. 

But not so in the Schneider method. 
The youngsters get together with their 
mates for half an hour of nice noises 
which gives each child a real sense of 





Schneiders advocate “music for fun.” 





David Adamson, 8, has been playing the viola for three years. 


accomplishment as he fingers an instru- 
ment or saws a bow. Out of such ju- 
venile triumphs, the Schneiders believe, 
come many vital, worthwhile results. 
The shy become self-confident, the 
little toughie becomes an adjusted social 
figure, the daydreamer becomes atten- 
tive. Greater muscular coordination 
and skill are gained, and the children 
develop powers of concentration which 
aid them in all school work. 

“We place musical values at the 
end of our list of gains,” Schneider ex- 
plains, “we have taken music out of the 
frill class and brought it back to use- 
fulness in everybody’s life.” 

When classes convene the children 
drop other toys while Mrs. Schneider 
takes her place at the piano. The chil- 
dren take their instruments—violins, 
violas, cellos, each about half the regu- 
lation size. Mr. Schneider chooses a 
sound they all know and proposes they 
sing a song, perhaps about bells, with 
piano accompaniment. Then he has 
them play what they have just sung, by 

(Continued on page 38) 





Playing ... ‘‘for the love of music. . ”’ 


Joan Senner, 8, sings tune before playing. 








Versatile Janice Poppy plays piano 
and violin, composes her own music. 











Here is seventh grade group in 
concert rehearsal. Some started | 
playing in kindergarten, others 
fill in every year. But all of | 
them play “for the fun of it.” | 
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For Garden and Antique Lovers, 











Mrs. Karl Hoaglin lights a candle in her formal dining room. 
It is furnished with unusual French voile drapes; has almond 
walls, beamed ceiling, cherry rose rug. Table has an old 
Sheffield epergne. Rare Stiegel glass is found on the buffet. 
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Built of lanon and native limestone, the Karl Hoaglin home at Mt. Pleasant overlooks a city park. 
ing room in right with garage below. Picture windows are on porch. Trees in picture are locust. 





Lodge is in left wing, liv- 
Grounds contain fine oaks. 


This is Paradise! 


Produced by Pearl Cochran 
Photographs by A. M. Wettach 


- MT. PLEASANT, garden lovers and antiquarians alike 
can find a perfect meeting of their interests. Here the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Karl Hoaglin, housing a rich collection of 
antiques, rests in a beautiful small estate with fine old trees, 
lily ponds and an endless variety of beautiful flowers. 

The Hoaglin home, built in 1949, was added to a sum- 
mer lodge the family had used for a number of years. It is 
designed to house the family’s fabulous collection of antiques 
in a comfortable, home-like atmosphere. The terraced resi- 
dence also takes full advantage of the trees and grounds 
which surround it. The rich gardens are planned to enhance 
the informal, yet impressive, atmosphere. 

Mr. Hoaglin,, who retired from his department store 
business 17 years ago because of his health, and his wife 
have gathered their treasures from every corner of the world. 
Near an early English mahogany wine cooler and cellar com- 
bination one may find a table made from tiled pieces taken 
from the throats of colonial fireplaces. Rare antique china 
sets vie with ancient ivory for honors. Yet, above all, the 
antiques and gardens make a beautiful and gracious home. 















An iris walk leads from house to lily 
pond (shown on cover). The 500 iris 
varieties are giving impetus to Mt. 
Pleasant's growth as the “Iris Center 
of lowa.” Profuse gardens also include 
hundreds of varieties of roses, peonies, 
flowering trees, lilac bushes, hemero- 
callis and Specimen lilies in fine settings. 
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Flagstone, iris and ivy bedeck lodge terrace. Lodge was built in early 
1940’s. Construction of house proper was delayed until 1949. Hoaglins 
jointly own 15 acres with two lakes, lily ponds with Dr. W. A. Sternberg. 





The lodge houses many Chinese items 
of the Hoaglin collection. Among them 
is a 300 year old Chinese Ming tree. 
Other Chinese pieces include a rare Ming 
dynasty case with raised enamel paint- 
ings, a Ming Goddess of Mercy (a com- 
panion piece to one owned by the Em- 
perors of Japan), a carved chest and 
beautiful cloisonné 













and bowls. 
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This fireplace is in the upstairs serving kit- 
chen. Six-legged rocker, fire place set are 
Scandinavian. Mantle is ornamented with rare 
American eagle powder horn, Revolutionary 
War firearm which shoots octagonal bullets, 
Spode enamel game set. Coffee pot, teakettle, 
trivets, and fireplace scuttle are also of inter- 
est. Room has an Indian-red beamed ceiling. 
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In upstairs kitchen, Mr. Hoaglin exam- Sd 
ines antique pitchers from rare china col- 
lection. Room has early weather baro- " -? 
1 * 





meter, old Swiss music box (not shown), 
chestnut furniture, and Sheffield tray. 








The basement breakfast room has Welsh cup- 
board filled with more antiques, a lazy susan. 





Basement kitchen is filled with modern This stairway runs from 
equipment, plus old jars and coffee grinder. basement to main floor. At 
Dumb waiter lifts food to upstairs kitchen right is an antique Belgium 


where it's kept in oven or refrigerator. metal plaque. Stairs are tile. 








Lodge fireplace, one of five in home, is decorated 
with antique miniature brass cannon, a print of fa- 
mous race horses of the nineties, brass candlesticks. 
Old cobbler’s bench and iron Pug dog are in front. 















Lodge stairway is exact replica of an early Boston one. Near duplicate 
(at right) was designed by Mr. Hoaglin. Roger's statuary in window is 
titled “Weighing the Baby”. Fine Morocco leather chair is one of a pair. 








This lodge corner contains an- 
other Roger's statuary group and 
a Brookfield bookcase. Room also 
has a Moroccan prayer table with 
eight inlaid, solid ivory scenes and 
brass candlesticks that belonged to 
Ansel Briggs, lowa’s first governor. 
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The sun parlor bas Belgium brass wood- 
box, English brass andirons, majolica 
cane stand, Hitchcock chairs, Bennington 
hound-handle pitchers, oleander plant 
in Ming urn, Italian Seine float lamps. 














The French Victorian living room has drapes of antique Mediterranean blue satin, sea blue walls, white chenille carpet woven in 
one piece, fancy ceiling molding. Treasures include ruby lustre vases; lamps made from antique French urns; French gold cabi- 
net containing collection of antique ivory, some 1000 years old; old bisque pieces; fine cloisonné vase and a rosewood melodeon. 


Marble topped table has a mate in the 
White House. It holds a silver tea set from 
London's Wilson collection dated 1765. 
Room also has a Natchez love seat and a 
fine tea table. Marshall Field’s Hazel Bar- 
bour was interior decorator of the home. 
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Mrs. Hoaglin’s bedroom has Meldan bed with gold col- 


ored spread of antique satin. Ice blue paper is called 
“Parasols in the Wind.” French prints are above bed. 
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Solar Grand Avenue Plant, 
opened in 1942, now employs 
2,200 . . . in 355,000 sq. ft. 
of production and office space. 


Solar Wakonda Plant, opened 
last year, houses 1,000 em- 
ployees in 300,000 sq. ft. of 
ground floor production space. 





AR 
{1 MILLION DOLLAR PAYROLL 


Every Solar product shipped out of lowa leaves benefits 
behind for the people of lowa. 


Primary benefit is the annual payroll now exceeding 11,000,000 dollars. 
More than 5 million of these payroll dollars are spent in food and 
clothing stores in Iowa. One and a half million pays for housing, fuel, 
electricity and refrigeration . . . and another half million goes into 
household furnishings. The remaining 3 million dollar buying power 
goes into miscellaneous services and for savings.* 


In addition to the annual payroll, Solar contributes other benefits to 
the community. Many of the supplies and services the company needs 
are purchased in Des Moines and Iowa. Solar pays its taxes here. 
Solar’s spending means higher earnings for ldcal business and increased 
employment for this area. 


Solar’s work force, now numbering over 3,200, is growing day by day. 
Solar employees enjoy ideal working conditions, good wages, a profit 
sharing retirement plan, and the security of an industry of tomorrow. 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics 


SOLAR NW 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
DES MOINES SAN DIEGO 
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If Company’s Coming, Try This Spring Buffet 


by Lenore Sullivan 


With this issue, Lenore Sullivan as- 
sumes the post of food editor of The 
IOWAN. Miss Sullivan ts a professor 
of Institution Management at lowa 
State College and author of "What to 
Cook for Company” which was recently 
published by the lowa State College 
Press. We think you will enjoy the 





recipes of this cooking expert — a woman who is described 


by her colleagues as “an artist in food.” DEA 


|OW that spring is here I suddenly find myself wanting 
to do some of the entertaining I have been carefully 
avoiding during the winter months. This simply means it’s 
time to call some friends, invite them over, and compare 
notes on the new season. 

Entertaining—winter or spring—always presents one 
problem—what to cook for company? Since I have always 
felt that hospitality to my guests is of top importance, | 
search continuously for a combination of foods which can be 
easily prepared and served. This gives me more freedom 
from the kitchen and more time with my guests. To me, a 
simple buffet supper offers the best possible answer. 

A gay, colorful tablecloth will form a perfect back- 
ground for a centerpiece of fruit or early opening spring 
flowers. Add sparkling china and polished silverware and 
the stage will be set for a casual, friendly supper. With 
these details out of the way it’s time to turn to the food 
question. 

To put last things first, let’s start out by choosing a des- 
sert that is light, fresh-looking. The lovely color of lemon 
chiffon pudding always reminds me of a fresh daffodil; and 
what’s more important, it can be made the day before and 
chilled in the refrigerator overnight. For a meat dish let’s 
try the individual ham loaves. They, too, can be prepared 
ahead of time and refrigerated until it is time to bake them. 
Add a vegetable, a favorite tossed salad—rolls—and the 
menu for an easy-to-fix supper is beginning to look like this: 


Glazed Individual Ham Loaves 
Horseradish Sauce 
Escalloped Potatoes Lyonnatse Green Beans 
Relish Plate Tossed Green Salad 
Butterhorn Rolls 
Lemon Chiffon Pudding 
Coffee 


The special brown sugar glaze helps put the ham loaves 
and the guests into a party mood. Fluffy horseradish sauce 
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is a natural accompaniment, especially when the ham loaves 
surround a smooth mound of the sauce. A fresh spring 
touch is added by garnishing the arrangement with parsley. 

Escalloped potatoes are included on the buffet menu 
because they are such a general favorite and are so easy to 
keep hot. The bit of onion in the lyonnaise green beans con- 
tributes a nippy taste—but if you prefer, a pleasing substi- 
tue for the onion can be found by pouring a little lemon 
juice into the butter which is placed on the beans. The light, 
delicate butterhorn rolls promise to please even the most dis- 
criminating of guests, and they’re really very easy to make. 


Fr 


BUTTERHORN ROLLS 
3 to 4 dozen 


14 cup sugar 

1% teaspoons salt 

3 eggs, well beaten 
5 cups sifted flour 


2 yeast cakes 

1 tablespoon sugar 
1 cup milk 

% cup butter 


Crumble yeast cakes. Add the tablespoon sugar and stir 
until liquid. Scald milk; add butter, sugar, and salt; cool 
to lukewarm. Add yeast, eggs, and 1/3 of the flour. Beat 
vigorously until bubbles form on surface. Cover and let 
stand in warm place 25 to 30 minutes or until sponge is 
light. Add remaining flour to make a smooth dough. Turn 
out on floured board and knead until smooth and elastic. 
*Place dough in greased bowl and brush with melted butter. 
Cover and let rise until double in bulk. Knead down; turn 
out on lightly floured board. Divide dough into thirds; 
roll each third into 9-inch circle. Brush with melted but- 
ter. Cut each circle into 12 or 16 wedge-shaped pieces. Pull 
out ends of each wedge and, beginning at broad end, roll 
toward point. Place on greased cooky sheets with point 
downward to prevent unrolling. Brush with melted but- 
ter. Cover and let rise until very light. Bake in hot 
oven (400°) 12 to 15 minutes. Brush with melted butter 
when taken from oven. 

The other items on the buffet menu cause very little 


concern from the preparation standpoint. 
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BROWN SUGAR GLAZE 


1 cup brown sugar % cup vinegar 


1% teaspoons dry mustard 


Mix brown sugar and mustard. Add vinegar. Boil 1 min- 
ute. Allow Individual Baked Ham Loaves to cook for 
about 20 minutes, then remove from oven and pour a 
tablespoon of brown sugar glaze over each. Return to 
oven to finish. 





INDIVIDUAL BAKED HAM LOAVES 
6 to 8 servings 

% pound smoked ham, 3 tablespoons finely 

ground fine chopped onion 
% pound lean pork, ground % cup fine bread 

fine crumbs 
% teaspoon salt 1 egg, beaten 
Dash of pepper % cup milk 
Combine ingredients and mix well. Pack lightly in large 
muffin pans. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. 
Serve with horseradish sauce or mustard sauce. 

The mixture may be baked in a loaf pan, 9% x 5% x 
2% inches, if desired. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE 
About 1 cup 

% cup grated horseradish % teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon lemon juice Dash of cayenne pepper 
1 teaspoon vinegar % cup heavy cream 
Drain horseradish to remove any excess liquid. Combine 
horseradish, lemon juice, vinegar, salt, and cayenne pep- 
per. Chill. Just before serving, whip cream and fold in 
horseradish mixture. Serve with Eaked Ham or cold 
meats. 


LYONNAISE GREEN BEANS 
4 servings 

1 10-ounce package frozen 2 tablespoons butter 

green beans or 1 pound % teaspoon salt 

fresh Dash of white pepper 
1 small onion, sliced thin 
Add just enough boiling water to cover the beans. Cook 
uncovered until beans are tender, 20 to 25 minutes. Drain. 
Saute sliced onion in butter until golden in color. Add 
onion and butter to beans; add salt and pepper. Reheat 
and serve hot. 


LEMON CHIFFON PUDDING 
6 servings 


2 tablespoons flour 2 egg yolks 
% cup sugar % cup lemon juice 
\% teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 


1 tablespoon grated lemon 2 egg whites 

peel 
1 tablespoon softened butter 
Mix flour, sugar, salt, lemon peel, and softened butter to- 
gether. Beat egg yolks until light and lemon colored and 
add to first: mixture. Add lemon juice and milk. Mixture 
may have a curdled appearance, but this will not affect 
texture. Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry and fold 
into lemon mixture. Pour into buttered 1%-quart casser- 
ole. Place in pan of hot water. Bake uncovered in slow 
oven (325°) 40 to 45 minutes or until set. Chill and serve 
plain or with whipped cream, if desired. 


This pudding will have a fluffy cake topping and a custard 
layer on the bottom. It has a pleasing lemon flavor and is 


a real taste treat. 








DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’till 8 p.m. 
Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’till 9:30. 
Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. 'til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 
Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 6. 
Wimpy’s Steak House—Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘till 11 p.m. 


MINBURN—Mishler Cafe. U.S. 169. It’s a treat to eat at Mishlers. 

















A Complete Selection of 
the World's Finest Varieties 


Grown in mile-high Colorado, Earl May Iris are 


hardy, easy to grow. Included are all the newest, 
Write now for our beautiful new 
Iris Book, full of gorgeous full-color illustrations and 
special bargains. A limited number will be available 
soon, so reserve your free copy now. 


finest varieties. 


25 Convenient lowa Stores 
to Serve You: 


In 25 progressive Iowa communities you'll find con- 
venient, year-around Earl May Stores. Staffed with 
courteous, well-informed planting experts, these stores 
are “Home Planting Headquarters” in their areas. 
You'll enjoy a visit to your nearest Earl May Store, 
and it will be profitable, too! You'll find your nearest 
store in the list below: 


ATLANTIC DAVENPORT NEWTON 
BOONE DENISON OSKALOOSA 
CARROLL DES MOINES RED OAK 
CEDAR RAPIDS FORT DODGE aon cae 
CENTERVILLE HARLAN 


STORM LAKE 


CHEROKEE MARSHALLTOWN WASHINGTON 


COUNCIL BLUFFS MASON CITY WATERLOO 
CRESTON MUSCATINE WEBSTER CITY 
: For your beautiful Iris Book, or a complete 
72-page Nursery and Seed Catalog, write 
® today to: 





EARL MAY SEED CO. 


100 May Building 


Shenandoah, lowa 
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Young 
Fiddlers 


(Continued from page 29) 


plucking the strings. He names the 
strings, and while the piano plays, they 
pluck away. After half an hour, they 
start to catch on. Next time they try 
it with bows; and soon they have 
learned the names of the notes and 
how to read them. At first, four 
measures are about all the kids can en- 
dure without getting fidgety. But later 
they play long numbers with rapt at- 
tention. 

“There's a definite reason for choos- 
ing strings,” Mr. Schneider points out. 
“With the stringed instrument you 
must have the fingers of your left hand 
in exactly the right place, and you must 
bow precisely with the right. You must 
listen sharply, for if your ear fails to 
guide you, a sour note is produced. 
Getting music out of a violin or cello 
is an entirely personal achievement.” 

After a while the children are not as 
conscious about melody as they are of 
their group performance. They learn 
harmonics. They listen to their own 
playing, wincing when they play badly, 
and offer criticism to their mates in 
semi-technical terms. 

Everyone can participate in good 
music if he starts early enough. “Fourth 
grade is too late, third grade is even 
doubtful,” Schneider believes. He 
proved his point in an experiment with 
quartets from nursery school through 
sixth grade. Music instructors, listening 
to recordings, agreed unanimously that 
the five-year-olds were the best of all 
groups. 

After a year of quartet playing, most 
youngsters can read music easily, have 
an ear for pitch, and some even write 
simple songs and harmonize them. 

Mr. Schneider came to Cedar Falls 
in 1945, after testing his method for 
five years at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Music School. He studied violin as 
a boy on a Wisconsin farm, and later 
taught music. 

Disheartened with customary meth- 
ods of instruction, he realized a distaste 
was created in children, rather than a 
love for learning. Sixteen years ago 
the idea came to him of starting a child 
at an early age, when brain and muscles 
respond automatically and the natural 
joy of music is still unblemished. He 
proposed to cut out the boredom of 
lonely practice, and to substitute team 
spirit and group participation. His 
results are now making music history. 

Difference in ability of his small-fry 
musicians is no problem. The talented 
child is given more difficult parts; the 
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slower ones the more elementary ones. 
When pupils do not respond to the 
violin, Schneider suggests that they try 
an eight-hole flute. Those who take 
to neither may enjoy playing percussion 
instruments. 

Even at such tender ages his pupils 
show signs of originality and ingenious 
talent. They often create their own 
music, which is sometimes quite good. 

It is the dream of the Schneiders that 
their system will result in orchestras in 
grades and through high school, made 
up of children who enjoy music as a 
fine medium of self-expression. Out of 
them, these patient, hard working teach- 
ers believe, will come more and greater 
symphony orchestras and a greater ap- 
preciation of good music by all. 





Educational TV 


(Continued from page 9) 


the same problems with which other 
boys and girls their age struggled. 
They tackle such problems as “How 
often should I expect the family car?” 
and “How late should I stay out on 
dates?”” In one school, parents are in- 
vited to watch the television program, 
then join the discussion that follows. 
The program also considers the prac- 
tical problem of how to get a job. 

Another ambitious in-school television 
experiment, one made in San Diego, 
adds an interesting background to the 
WOI-TV series. The San Diego pub- 
lic schools offered courses in science, 
music, arithmetic, handwriting, United 
States history and homemaking. The 
programs lasted for six weeks, covered 
18 different series of educational tele- 
casts. They were aired by a local com- 
mercial television outlet. 

The San Diego experiment led the 
educators and commercial telecasters 
who cooperated with them to conclude 
that teaching programs for children and 
adults were needed as a relief from 
what they called a “soda pop and 
frankfurter diet’’ of crime programs, 
drama—tanging from quality to low- 
budget productions—and other enter- 
tainment programs. 

From a National Broadcasting Com- 
pany study, the San Diego experi- 
menters learned that television is six to 
ten times as powerful as radio. 

But what about grown-ups? Is there 
any evidence to indicate they wanted 
anything but a steady diet of wrestling? 

There is. 

Adults in central Iowa are enthu- 
siastic about several adult-information 
type programs tested by WOI-TV. 

An Iowa State College homemakers 
program, Your Home Hour, is a drta- 
matic example of their eagerness for 





When the Home Hour 


such shows. 
decided to produce a series of window 
demonstration shows called Let's Size 
Up Your Window in one county 100 
women’s coffee groups were formed 
spontaneously to watch the weekly 
programs. 

Central Iowa farmers are keenly in- 
terested in the farm program, Down to 
Earth. There was particular enthusi- 
asm for a series of Down to Earth tele- 
casts dealing with a land capacity 
study. This study was conducted over 
a period of years by the Iowa State 
College Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Two experimental WOI-TV pro- 
grams—one dealing with community 
problems and the other reporting on 
the citizens in our state institutions— 
are such outstanding successes that 
they have been acclaimed the finest 
public service programs produced by a 
local station in the United States. The 
programs, The Whole Town's Talking 
and In Our Care, won the Sylvania 
Television award along with outstand- 
ing network program. 

The Whole Town's Talking is a 
unique program. It stars the people of 
the community playing themselves in 
real life roles. Developed under a 
grant to WOI-TV from the Fund For 
Adult Education, it is a natural for a 
television station operated by an edu- 
cational institution. 

A sociologist visits towns in the area 
to find out the biggest problem. After 
surveying the town, the groundwork is 
laid for sounding out both sides of an 
issue, selecting people to represent both 
sides and then constructing a meeting 
room in the studio. From then on, with 
the sides pretty evenly drawn, the talk 
is spontaneous. 

In Our Care was an extremely sen- 
sitive report on the citizens who live 
in Iowa’s tax-supported institutions— 
the mental hospitals, reformatories, 
schools for the blind and the deaf. 

The Iowa Legislative Council said of 
the program “The series was a fe- 
markably revealing picture of the insti- 
tutions, done with understanding and 
sympathy. 

The Sylvania Awards committee said 
that In Our Care and The Whole 
Town's Talking were “an outstanding 
contribution to creative television tech- 
nique.” 

WOI-TV and Iowa State have ex- 
perimented with home-study lessons by 
television, a field that has also been ex- 
plored by other stations and _institu- 
tions. Early this year the station began 
a psychology course which could be 
taken for college credit. Paid registra- 
tions for credit were few for the first 


series. But letters for mid-term tests 





showed that many hundreds of others 
were watching regularly, taking the 
course without college credit. 

These are just a few examples of 
what has been done on television edu- 
cationally. Many others could be cited. 
The commercial field itself has shown 


the way in many instances. For ex- 
ample, KMTV in Omaha was among 





the pioneers in classes for college credit. 

In the next few years, we can expect 
to see even greater advances in educa- 
tional TV. There are plans now for 
all of the nation’s educational TV sta- 
tions to work together, sharing their 
best shows with other stations. This 
common pooling of efforts should en- 
able educational TV to bring a greater 


variety of shows than it has today and 
to produce more finished shows of 
own as well as reducing costs. 

The promise of educational TV is so 
great it would be unfortunate if we 
let our present opportunity slip from 
our fingers, destroying, perhaps for- 
ever , television as the greatest teacher 
of all time. 





lowa School and College Directory 





— AMERICAN INSTITUTE ———_ 
OF BUSINESS 

Des Moines, lowa 

E. D. FENTON—Pres. 

| Where futures are formed. Write for 

| picture book 

“Careers Unlimited.” 





; —CENTRAL COLLEGE 
| Pella, lowa 


1853—1953. A Century of Service. B. A, 
degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
| education, home economics and_ business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
| gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
second and elementary. 


; —COE COLLEGE 
| Cedar Rapids, lowa 


| Fully accredited. Co-educational, church 
related. Established 1861. R.O.T.C. A 
| standard liberal arts college with courses 
| leading to Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor 
| of Music. Pre-professional preparation in 
| dentistry, medicine, law, engineering and 
ministry. 











—CORNELL COLLEGE 


Mount Vernon, lowa 
A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 
Write—Director of Admissions. 


—IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


| 
| 
A fully-accredited, Church-Related | 
College, Oidest in the state of Iowa. | 
Co-educational 4 year college. 
For information write Director of | 
Public Relations. 








—LORAS COLLEGE 
Dubuque, lowa 


A catholic college for men since 1839. 
Courses leading to BA degrees in arts and 


sciences . . pre-professional training in 
medicine, law, engineering, dentistry, 
commerce, journalism. Offers standard 
secondary teacher’s certificate. 4 year} 


course for ecclesiastical students. 





-—LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





r—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Sioux City, lowa 


A fully accredited 4-year college offering 
a wide selection of courses in many pro- 
fessional fields special education 
courses for 2 year and 4 year elementary 
teachers, livestock marketing, business 
and secretarial training, home economics, 
college training leading to all professions. 





—DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE | 

Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898— 56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 





Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 





— DRAKE UNIVERSITY ———— 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
| graduat e, and community. Pre-professional 
| courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 


|} ing. ROTC for men. 
| 





—GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 








—PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 





School catalog sent upon request. 
| 


' 


> SIMPSON COLLEGE 
Indianola, lowa 


| Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
| dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 

standard liberal arts including music. 
| Fully accredited Write Director of Ad- 
| missions for complete information. 








——ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL — 
Fully accredited-69th year controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. College Freparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of School, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. 











| UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
| Dubuque, lowa 
| 
| 


| A fully accredited college of liberal | 
;} arts now in its second century of | 
| serving America. 
| For school catalog write Director of | 
Admissions. 


—— UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY —, 
Fayette, lowa | 


Co-educational, inter-denominational, 4 
year liberal arts college in its 96th year. 
Fully accredited. Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor of Arts with | 
Music major. 2 and 4 year teacher train- | 
ing. Nurses training. Write for com- | 
plete information. | 








r—WARTBURG COLLEGE 
, Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- | 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in_teacher’s, busi- | 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of | 
admissions. 





—WESTMAR COLLEGE ——-—— 
Le Mars, lowa | 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal | 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts | 
courses with pre-professional training. | 
Conservatory of music physical ed- 
ucation . . . teacher preparation ... in- 
dustrial arts home economics . 
commercial education . . . aviation. 





WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa | 


Co-educational liberal arts college 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training, Christian service and so- | 
cial work, home making, rural living, and | 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers | 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 











IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


If you wish free help in selecting 
the school best suited to your 
needs and desires, write to the 


Educational Dept. 


THE IOWAN 
Shenandoah, Iowa 




















— the Constitution of the 
United States, along with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was placed in a 
helium-filled case which sealed it for 
posterity. It was moved under guard 
to the National Archives building in 
Washington, from the Library of Con- 
gtess where it had lain in state for a 
number of years. 

The original Constitution of the 
State of Iowa has had a much less aus- 
picious fate. In fact, it has only been 
since 1949 that it has been given any 
attention at all. In that year, Melvin 
Synhorst, incoming Secretary of State, 
found it stacked in his offices with 
some old books. He ordered it placed 
in a case where it can be observed to- 
day under glass. 

The Iowa Constitution is a 39 page 
document written in beautiful, flowing 
script. Close examination reveals that 
it was written by several people, al- 
though the style is quite consistent. At 
times, the spelling is antiquated. For 
example, in words containing two suc- 
cessive s’s the first s is usually made f. 

The Constitution contains a _ pre- 
amble and 12 articles. The first article 
is a Bill of Rights. On the final page 
are the signatures of the 38 men who 
signed it at Iowa City March 5, 1857. 

The 1857 Constitution is actually 
Iowa's third. The other two were 
drafted in 1844 and 1846. 

Boundary lines were the principal 
stumbling block of the first two con- 
When the first constitutional 


ventions. 

assembly met in Iowa in 1844, the 73 
delegates, representing a_ territorial 
population of 75,152, determined to 
set the boundaries to the Missouri 


River on the west and the St. Peters 
River to the north. The document was 
ratified and sent to Washington where 
it ran into opposition from the Free 
Staters in Congress. Seeing the possi- 
bility of making more than one state 
out of the proposed State of Iowa, they 
whittled the claims down by a third. 
However, the people of Iowa refused to 
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accept the new boundary provisions 
and twice rejected the amended con- 
stitution. 
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Constitution of lowa was signed by 38 
lowans. Francis Springer was president. 


Union was stronger and a second Con- 
stitutional Convention was called at 
Iowa City. This group speedily stream- 
lined the former document and pro- 
posed new boundaries. They were ac- 
cepted by Congress and on December 
28, 1946, President James Polk signed 
the bill creating the State of Iowa. 

In the next few years pressure mount- 
ed for a revision of the Constitution of 
1846. Finally, in January of 1857 a 








third Constitutional Convention met in 
Iowa City to revise and amend the 
former documents. Among the more 
serious matters which came before the 
1857 convention was the banking issue 
and provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of state banks. The group also 
created the position of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and located the Capitol at Des 
Moines and the State University at 
Iowa City. 

The new Constitution was accepted 
by the people on August 3rd and was 
deciared to be the supreme law of the 
State of Iowa on September 3, 1857, by 
Governor James Grimes. 

In addition to their other problems, 
the delegates to the various conventions 
inevitably faced one of financing the 
convention itself. At one assembly, 
which was costing from $200 to $300 
a day, a debate was waged over 
whether the delegation could afford 
the luxury of a prayer to open the 
sessions. Time was money, they rea- 
soned, and delegates were instructed to 
do their praying before they came. 

A different problem arose at the last 
convention in 1857. On the first meet- 
ing of the group it was found that the 
Supreme Court room was too small and 
they looked for a larger meeting place. 
When it was proposed that they move 
to Davenport or Dubuque, Iowa Citian 
William Penn Clarke hastily offered 
two larger halls in town. After some 
debate it was decided just to move into 
the more spacious senate chamber be- 
cause it would be “very inconvenient for 
the many FAT gentlemen we have in 
this body to be climbing up and down 
the stairs of either of the halls offered 
for our use in this city.” 

Today there are increasing demands 
for a new constitutional convention to 
revise the 1857 document which now 
stands as the 12th oldest among states 
although Iowa is the 26th state. It 
looks, however, as if it will take as 
much trouble to get a revised consti- 
tution as it did to get the original one. 











Westphalia 
(Continued from page 17) 
supplies and market dairy and farm 

produce. 

Renting the old store building in 
1937, the community organized a co-op 
and grossed $1,800 in the first 10 


months. Profits were returned to the 
farmers, thus keeping more funds at 
work in the community. This experi- 
ment succeeded so well that a new 
store was built in 1942 at a cost of 
$8,000. It now does an annual busi- 
ness of nearly $200,000 and has an in- 
ventory of more than $26,500. Patrons 
share up to $11,000 in annual divi- 
dends from the operation. 

Looking back over 10 years, West- 
phalia listed its accomplishments in re- 
viving a “dying” town. There was a 
new school, recreation hall, ball park 
and a thriving co-op store—but no bank 
in town to handle funds for the co-op 
or other business establishments or the 
people themselves. 

Again Father Duren came up with an 
idea. He had heard how credit unions 
had helped other small towns and de- 
cided Westphalia needed a union to 
solve its latest problem. So he helped 
organize a credit union, and today its 
assets exceed $150,000. 

The next step in Westphalia’s at- 
tempt to keep its trade at home was 
the establishment of a cooperative bulk 
station for gasoline and oils. A few 
years later the community followed by 
building a meat locker onto the coop- 
erative store. 

The three cooperatives—the _ store, 
locker and bulk station—do an annual 
business of around a quarter million 
dollars. 

Westphalians didn’t stop with con- 
reniences for themselves. They felt the 
nine nuns who taught their children at 
St. Boniface School needed better living 
quarters than the old house they had 
been using. So in 1943 the community 
dedicated a $12,000 convent and home 
for the nuns. 

Last September, Westphalia marked 
the silver jubilee of the building of the 
school—the first project launched to 
revitalize the town in 1927. It had been 
the second step in Father Duren’s 5- 
point program of religion, education, 
recreation, commerce and credit, or- 
ganized with the Church as the center 
of life in community and family. He 
calls it the “Complete Life’”—Christian, 
American and democratic. The pastor 
was seeing his dream come true. 

Today in this community there are 
no poor people. None are very rich, 
but all are comfortable, hard-working 
and prosperous. To build against fu- 
ture emergencies, the parish operates on 





a “pay as you go” plan. In the fall 
each farmer donates a bushel of corn 
to the Church for every acre he grows. 

As a man, Father Duren is as in- 
teresting as his community. He is 


painter, composer, author, sportsman 
and priest. 
With his white ruffled hair, heavy 


jowls and 6-foot 3-inch stature, Father 
Duren at 60 looks more like a charac- 
ter out of the old west than a priest. 
And he likes nothing better than grab- 
bing his gun or fishing rod for a trip 
to the nearby woods, his devoted span- 
iel by his side. 

Pool, both snooker and billiards, are 
also among the priest’s accomplish- 
ments. He once held the national 
amateur billiard title and is uncrowned 
champion in snooker at St. Hubert’s 
Clubhouse, where pool is one of the 
major recreational pastimes. 

Hunting, fishing, skating, lumbering 
and farming he learned as a boy in 
northern Wisconsin. But in college, he 
chose playing in the band to hitting 
homers on the baseball field. 

Father Duren’s heart still vibrates 
with that love of music. Among his 
scores of compositions are “The Golden 
Spike March” and two war songs—“A 
Nation’s Mighty Stand’ and “When 
This Great War Is Over.” Many of 
the songs sung by the children at St. 
Boniface’s School were composed by 
him. 

Father Duren’s parish home would 
be the dream of many a village priest. 
The most interesting room is his study. 
This he designed himself, entirely in 
blue, with murals lining the walls above 
the paneling. A moonlight scene glows 
from one wall when the lights are out. 

Throughout the house are paintings 
of this versatile man. They tell a pic- 
ture history of the travels and beauties 
he has seen in his life. 

Collections of Indian relics, wildlife 
scenes, portraits, novel gifts and stacks 
of music he has had printed form an 
appropriate setting for Father Duren 
in his studio. Here he toils over his 
easel, T-shirted and cigar in mouth, 
touching up one of his paintings or 
mounting a life-like pheasant or a fox 
he bagged on an outdoor excursion. 

A 14 hour a day worker himself, 
Father Duren has little sympathy for a 
lazy man and can see no place for him 
in a community like Westphalia which 
has to work to live again. His own 
enthusiasm and accomplishments are a 
living testament to his philosophy. 

Westphalia’s ‘father’ believes Amer- 
ica’s strength lies in its little towns 
and wholesome family life; he believes 
Americans should rebuild their small 
communities. Each year he is called 
upon many times to explain the West- 


phalia system of cooperation to rural 
communities in Iowa and other states. 
Recently he outlined his principles to a 
large interdenominational group of 
pastors in Oregon. 

Father Duren is confident his plan 
can work in any of the more than 42,- 
000 other towns in the United States 
under 500 population, provided the resi- 
dents seek “unit solidarity through loy- 
alty, justice and charity.” 


Odebolt Express 


(Continued from page 18) 


Carroll Relays in 1952. Danny also 
holds many medalions for the 100 and 
220 yard sprints. He was second in the 
State meet in the 100 last year. 

Still developing rapidly, slender, soft- 
spoken Danny has worked out by him- 
self since football season last fall. He 
cannot play basketball, (doctor’s or- 
ders), but was a halfback on the first 
team last fall. Very popular in school, 
the game speedster is active in all ac- 
tivities and has been class president 
three years. Photography and_ the 
piano are his hobbies. In the summer 
he is a counselor in a Michigan church 
camp. After high school, Danny has 
his sights set on enrolling at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where his parents 
lived when he was small. 

Coach Russell McLaughlin has high 
hopes for his protégé this year. “Danny 
doesn’t say what he thinks he will do 
this spring,” McLaughlin said, “but his 
future on the cinderpath looks very 
bright to me.” 
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if you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
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> you will be interested in our new catalog fea- 
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BELLS OF IRELAND SEED 
Field matured, selected seed. 
Green flower, grows approx. 3’ 
tall. 25¢ packet, (plants 25’ row), 
3 for 50¢. Flinn’s Flowers, Ray- 
mondville, Texas. 
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Cornell 
(Continued from page 15) 
famed woman is Alice Betts, long-time 
Dean of Women. 

There are, of course, many of the 
past who stand out for their service. 

One is Dr. William H. Norton, who 
died May 3, 1944, at the age of 88 
after being associated with Cornell for 
65 years. 

The major part of Dr. Norton’s life 
was devoted to the science of geology. 
He gained recognition as one of the 
leading geologists of his time. He was 
one of the greatest authorities on un- 
derground water supplies in the United 
States and he was the author of sev- 
eral geology texts. 

Another famed teacher was Dr. 
Charles Reuben Keyes, who died July 
23, 1951, at the age of 80. He had been 
director of the Iowa State Archaeolical 
Survey since 1922. Professor of German 
language and literature at Cornell for 
38 years, he also conducted studies on 
archaeology, bird migration and corre- 
lations in the German and English lan- 
guage. Dr. Keyes was recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
United States on the primitive Ameri- 
can Indian in the Upper Mississippi 
valley. One of his pet projects was the 
establishment of the Effigy Mounds 
National Monument. 

Another prominent member was Dr. 
William Stahl Ebersole, who died 
March 5, 1952, at the age of 90. He 
served as professor of classics and 
archaeology at Cornell for 41 years, 
from 1893 to 1934. He was Cornell’s 
acting president twice. 

Dr. Ebersole, in a joint will with his 
brother, Dr. Francis E. Ebersole, Mt. 
Vernon physician killed in an auto 
crash Aug. 6, 1951, provided for the 
Ebersole Memorial Foundation for Stu- 
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dent Health at Cornell. Work on this 
addition to the Cornell plant is to be 
started this spring. Bequests from the 
Ebersoles are in excess of $300,000. 

A man valuable to Cornell both as 
a faculty member and a contributor 
was Dr. William Fletcher King, its 
president from 1865 to 1908. King, who 
did more to build Cornell than perhaps 
any other single person, also left the 
school $200,000 which he made in 
“incidental” real estate investments. 

King followed Dr. George B. Bow- 
man and Dr. Samuel M. Fellows into 
the presidency. It was Bowman who 
founded the school after being inspired 
by the Hill’s panoramic view. The 
circuit-riding Methodist preacher pro- 
moted a Fourth of July celebration in 
1852 that gathered a large audience, 
coming from as far as Dubuque and 
Burlington. On this occasion, he pub- 
licly inaugurated his plans for a col- 
lege and ground was broken for the 
first building. 

The institution was accepted by the 
Iowa Methodist Conference, on Sept. 
30, 1852, at a meeting in Burlington. 
By the enthusiasm and initiative of 
Elder Bowman, who himself had had 
only limited educational opportunities, 
money was raised for the project. The 
owner of Julian Hill gave it as a site 
for the future school. 

The first building was completed 
and the school formally opened on 
Nov. 14, 1853. 

Dr. Bowman continued in the role of 
father and founder of the college until 
1867 when he was transferred to Cali- 
fornia, where he died in 1888. 

For the first three years the institu- 
tion was called the Iowa Conference 
Male and Female Seminary. In 1855 
the articles of incorporation were a- 
mended, the powers of the institution 
were enlarged and its mame was 
changed to Cornell college. 

The college was named in honor of 
William W. Cornell, a New York City 
businessman and one of the early gen- 
erous contributors. The name Cornell 
is well-established, and proudly worn, 
even though it leads to confusion with 
another institution of the same name 
in the East. In information about the 
college which goes out of the state, a 
special effort is made to avoid con- 
fusion by carefully labeling the insti- 
tution as Cornell of Iowa. In the long 
run, perhaps, the duplication is an 
asset for the Iowa school. Besides, 
Cornell of Iowa was named first! It 
claims to be senior to the university at 
Ithaca, N. Y., by thirteen years! 

Some present day observers are a 
little surprised that the school isn’t 
named King College when they con- 
sider the many contributions of Cor- 





The large be- 
quest, mentioned earlier, which Wil- 
liam Fletcher King left to the school 
was his final recognition of the college 
he loved so well and served so long. 
His actual work in building the institu- 
tion was a vastly more important con- 


nell’s third president. 


tribution. Dr. King came to Cornell in 
1862 to occupy the chair of Latin and 
Greek languages. One year later he 
was named acting president, continued 
as the school’s active head until June, 
1908, when his fourth and final resig- 
nation was accepted. 

Following Dr. King’s departure vice- 
president James E. Harlan was named 
president and served until 1914. 

Hamline H. Freer was acting presi- 
dent in 1914-15. The Rev. Charles W. 

lint became Cornell's fifth president 
in 1916 and served until 1922. Sixth 
president was Harlan Updegraff, who 
served from 1923 to 1927; seventh was 
President Herbert John Burgstahler, 
who served from 1927 to 1939. John 
Benjamin Magee, the eighth president, 
served from 1939 to 1943. Dr. Russell 
D. Cole became Cornell’s ninth presi- 
dent in 1943. 

As this is written Dr. Cole is hos- 
pitalized with a serious heart condition. 
He has served Cornell brilliantly, but 
these are times of stress for the small 
college that must piace all such execu- 
tives under undue strain. 

Cornell, in its centennial year, is 
acutely conscious of the role of the 
small college — and its future. 

In the words of President Cole, the 
theme for Cornell in this centennial 
year is “Liberal Education Looking 
Ahead.” “The course open to us,” says 
Dr. Cole, “is to take our stand square- 
ly and firmly on excellence and dis- 
tinctiveness . . . who can and will live 
effectively, efficiently and helpfully 
and are adequate for the long-range 
needs of society.” 

Within a year or so, when the State 
Highway Commission gets the money, 
a new route for highway 30 which will 
by-pass Mount Vernon will be paved. 
When that happens, the big trucks 
then will leave only the North Western 
railroad trains to disrupt the programs 
in King Memorial chapel on the hill- 
top. The Lincoln highway’s heavy ve- 
hicular traffic will pass the college to 
the south. But Cornell’s campus still 
will offer a noteworthy view to the 
traveler, the buildings looming through 
the trees on the commanding hilltops. 

The traveler can carry away only a 
fleeting glance of the prominence of 
Cornell. Only the Cornell family — 
faculty, students, administrative staff, 
alumni and trustees — gain the per- 
petuai inspiration which comes from 
living and learning together on the Hill. 





Farm Machinery 
(Continued from page 20) 


contract jobs for other farmers. While 
it is not a general practice there is in- 
creasing pressure on farm implement 
dealers to rent out certain machines 
such as terrace builders which will only 
be used a few days by any one farmer. 

One of the most interesting points 
about the farmer and his machinery is 
that the agricultural revolution has 
turned every farmer into a combination 
mechanic and engineer. He not only 
takes care of most of his machinery, 
aside from major overhaul jobs, but he 
devises new uses for what he has and 
new gadgets to help him operate better. 
This is one of the main reasons mech- 
anized farming is working out so well. 

While the early results have been far 
reaching, all agricultural engineers be- 
lieve that progress in the future will be 
more rapid than in the past. One of 
the steps will be the development of 
machines which will depart from the 
steel horse principle of the tractor. 
When you use an internal combustion 
motor as a pulling unit, the chassis, 
which carries the motor, must be 
weighted to give adhesion or traction. 
This extra weight results in inefficiency. 
Ultimately, I believe we will see more 
machines which will be free from the 
influence of pull, and will have power 
applied more directly. For instance, a 
cultivator for working the soil would 
not be limited to a simple unit which 
is pulled through the soil in a mild at- 
tack on weeds, but would be a revolv- 
ing unit which would thoroughly dis- 
courage the growth of weeds as well as 
cultivate the soil. 

The machine has changed the char- 
acter of farm labor; it is now more a 
matter of intellect and less of brawn. 
The length of a working day has been 
shortened. The quality of agricul- 
tural products has been greatly im- 
proved because farm operations can be 
carried out at the most favorable time. 

The machine has also changed the 
nature of our state’s economy. Fortu- 
nately, while the machine has drawn 
men from the farm, it has also helped 
to relocate them. A great share of 
Iowa’s industry is devoted to the 
manufacturing of farm equipment. 

No one can tell what further dislo- 
cations or adjustments will be necessary 
in the years to come as the agricul- 
tural revolution gains further momen- 
tum. But it is a safe bet that the end 
result will be beneficial, not only for 
the people left on the land, but for the 
country as a whole which will have 
more men free to produce the com- 
modities and services which advance 
the well-being of all. 
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CONCREVE construction saves you money 


Homes and highways are long-term investments. You can’t measure 
their cost by original price alone. That’s only the first cost. 
You add maintenance expense and divide by years of service. The 
result, annual cost, is the yardstick for measuring actual cost. 


Annual cost is low when you build homes and highways with con- 
crete. Compared with other construction concrete has moderate 
first cost, low maintenance expense, long life. Moderate first 
cost + low maintenance expense + long life = low annual cost. 


The story is the same whether you are constructing homes or 
highways, barns or bridges, schools or sewers. As an owner or a 
taxpayer or an investor you will save money with concrete con- 
struction because concrete delivers low-annual-cost service. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


408 Hubbell Building MAUEUCL OIE CUE CURR and extend the uses of portland cement 
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Art Adventure 


(Continued from page 26) 
the building. The total operating bud- 
get, including staff salaries, is an 
amazingly low $80,500. 

Volunteer workers help the Art Cen- 
ter to maintain its full and diversified 
program. Outside donations also are 
responsible for such home-like touches 
as plants that help free the Center from 
a museum atmosphere. 

Sometimes Dwight Kirsch, the di- 
rector, laughingly reflects that they 
may have carried the friendliness a 
little far. One day, for instance, he 
discovered some small boys had hung 
a sign on the Milles’ statue in the re- 
flecting pool which read, “Look Ma, 
No Hands.” Recently, someone thought- 
fully added a loin cloth to one of the 
statues in an exhibit. 

While he doesn’t encourage such 
actions, the short, terse head of the 
Center is glad to have people using the 
facilities. He feels as did  Eliel 
Saarinen, the architect, that “Buildings 
are nothing, studios are nothing, unless 
you use them to full advantage.” 

With nearly 6,000 people a month 
enjoying its facilities, the Center is 
getting full use, indeed. In fact, its 
popularity has attracted the attention 
of artists, museum directors and archi- 
tects from all over the world who want 
to know more about the Center’s design 
and method of operation. 

The Des Moines Art Center is popu- 
lar because it actively works to present 
art in the broadest sense to as many 
people as possible. As a new and ex- 
citing adventure in culture, it stands 
for an objective and open-minded at- 
titude toward the art of our time. A 
Des Moines art enthusiast recently 


summed it up in these words: “An Art 
museum preserves the past; an art cen- 
ter fosters the future.” 





Treasure Trove 
(Continued from page 27) 


possible presence of ore and although 
some information can be gained from a 
search of the surface, the only sure way 
of finding ore is to sink test holes and 
examine the rock that is brought up. 

This process of drilling such holes 
over a very large amount of land is 
costly business and so far only a few 
of the spots that are thought to con- 
tain large quantities of ore have been 
drilled. Many feel that if they pos- 
sessed the information the old timers 
had about the way the ore veins ran 
they could apply present geologic tech- 
niques and find rich deposits. 

The critical need for metals and the 
bright outlook for the area has promp- 
ted a government program to share the 
tisk of new prospecting around Du- 
buque. Under the plan the government 
will share half the cost of mineral 
prospecting in return for a promise 
that any paying amounts of lead will 
be mined. 

One prospector, who has taken ad- 
vantage of this program by drilling over 
100 test holes on the Matt Riniker farm 
near Durango, site of a famous early 
mine, has sunk a shaft and is busily 
developing it. The Durango Mining 
Co. is developing its 86 foot-deep shaft 
on the Riniker farm by making a hori- 
zontal cut at this level in the hope of 
intercepting several cross-veins. 

Already three veins have been un- 
covered and the work has been termed 
“encouraging.” However, these veins 
have not been traced to see if they 


or prove to be significant. 
the horizontal shaft is being 
pushed farther to find still more veins. 


“pinch out” 
Instead, 


In case production should - start, 
Riniker would realize a 7 percent roy- 
alty from the mineral rights which he 
has leased to the company. 

While other prospectors have done 
some test drilling, none have progressed 
so far as the Durango Company to- 
ward eventual production. Much of 
the drilling is being done by private in- 
dividuals or small drilling companies. 
Everything is on a small scale. Some 
old time prospectors are even using 
witching sticks, divining rods, and other 
supernatural media to locate deposits. 

Starting a mine today is a costly op- 
eration. Drilling test holes and cutting 
a shaft are expensive jobs and they are 
only the preliminary stages of develop- 
ment. It is necessary to purchase equip- 
ment for the operation of the mine. Also 
consideration must be given to a means 
of concentrating the ore so that it can 
be shipped to a smelter. If mining in 
Iowa is to continue on a large scale a 
plant to process raw ore is necessary. 

Although the outlook for the future 
of Iowa mining is far from dim, it is 
still pessimistic. Right now interest in 
the area is on the upswing because the 
price of lead is high. If the future price 
trend remains high, it is probable that 
more and more lead will be dug from 
the limestone depths around Dubuque. 

The one fact that remains uppermost 
is that the ore is not highly concentra- 
ted enough to ever pemit Iowa to re- 
gain the leadership she once held in 
lead production. 


Dyersville Catholic church re- 
sembles medieval landmark. 
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